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The most 
significant 
Christian 
anthology 
of our time 


THE 
FELLOWSHIP 
OF THE 
SAINTS 


An Anthology of Christian 
Devotional Literature 


Compiled by 


Thomas S. Kepler 


HE world’s spiritual geniuses reveal 

in their writing the secrets of their 
radiant lives. These “saints,” both canon- 
ized and cursed, lived in different lands, 
at different times—and all reveal the 
sources of their power in classic, inspira- 
tional prose. 


CONTAINING the works of 137 
men and women whose writings, outside 
the Bible itself, have most inspired seek- 
ers of eternal values throughout Chris- 
tiandom. Among the writers represented 
are AUGUSTINE, BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX, BLAISE PASCAL, 
JOHN WOOL- 
MAN, EMILY 
HERMAN, and 
others. 


Biographical 
sketches, indexes and 
an appendix help to 
make this volume an 
almost inexhaustible 
treasury of stimulus 
to great living. 





800 pages 


Pre-publication price to Oct. 19th, $6.50 
Oct. 20th, $7.50 








A challenge 
to 
worldliness 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 
SECULARISM 


J. Richard Spann 
Editor 


"TWENTY-TWO outstanding 
contributors analyze various as- 
pects of secularism manifested in 
contemporary life—in higher educa- 
tion; in literature and the motion 
pictures; in the church, in politics; 
in international affairs; in business, 
industry, and organized labor, in 
racial and social issues—as a handi- 
cap to the development of person- 
ality and as a breeder of crime. 
Among the writers for this signifi- 
cant volume are 
Bertram W. MK o 
Doyle, Sherwood ~*~ ag . 
Eddy, J. Edgar 
Hoover, F. Ernest \ 
Johnson, G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Pit- 
man B. Potter, 
George N. Shu- 
ster, and others. 








September 30th, $2.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
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Reflection and Inspiration for the 
Religious Shelf 


An interpretation of today’s great enigma 


MAHATMA GANDHI By E. Stanley Jones 
(author of THE WAY, ABUNDANT LIVING, etc.) 


The story of the little Hindu who inspired a people and frus- 
trated the British Empire and of the power that made him a 
great spiritual as well as political leader. No man is better 
qualified to interpret this strange life than E. stanley Jones, 
who for more than forty years was closely associated with 
Gandhi and the struggle in India—and who was in Delhi the 
day of Gandhi’s assassination. $2 


GREAT ART AND CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 
By Jean Louise Smith 


Vivid, practical methods explaining how masterpieces of art may be used 
in the church school. It discusses principles of selecting suitable art, and 
shows in detail successful teaching methods. A volume of immediate. and 
continuing usefulness for teachers and leaders of juniors and intermediates 


showing how great art may help children, learn and worship. Illustrated. 
Ready, $2.50 


THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS 
By Andrew W. Blackwood 


An outstanding minister’s methods and techniques of his basic preparations 
for the pulpit—a clear, complete, stimulating presentation of principles, 
worship procedures and methods. October Ist, $3 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE 
By Roy L. Smith 


A new and helpful manual to aid in understanding the laws of the spirit 
and the ways of applying these laws in day-to-day creative, purposeful living. 


Ready, $1 
QUESTIONS JESUS ASKED 
By Clovis G. Chappell 


Using as texts questions asked by Jesus during his early ministry, these 
seventeen striking sermons are marked by originality in handling funda- 
mental themes, new and perfectly fitted illustrations and close attention to 
human needs. Ready, $2 


LET ME COMMEND 
Realistic Evangelism By W. E. Sangster 


Constructive studies of three forms of evangelistic effort—public or plat- 
form, teamwork, and personal witness—a realistic analysis showing how they 
can be made effective in our time. October 29th, $1.75 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 810 BROADWAY NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 
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FIRST. in children’s books... 








GOING UP 


The Story of Vertical 
Transportation 


By Jack Bechdolt 


Illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick 





The FIRST children’s book on the ways that people 
go up — from vine ladder to cable car, escalator, 
and elevator. Clearly and graphically told by two 
people with a special talent for presenting me- 
chanical subjects in a popular, accurate way. 
Ages 8-12, cloth bound; $2 





WISH ON AN 
APPLE 


By Shannon Garst 


Ilustrated by 
Jon Nielsen 


This FIRST story set in the beautiful orchard lands 
of Oregon is the warm and lively tale of tomboy- 
ish Dale, her family, and their search for a real 
home. Ages 8-12, cloth bound, $2 





CATS FOR 
KANSAS 


Story and droll 
illustrations by the 
incomparable LeGrand 





The FIRST picture book with a Kansas background 
and the first telling of a choice bit of American 
folklore — how old Gabe Slade brought a crate 
of cats to Kansas. As funny as the author's 
Cap‘n Dow and the Hole in the Doughnut. 

Ages 5 up, $1.50 








DR. TROTTER 
AND HIS BIG 
GOLD WATCH 


By Helen Earle Gilbert 


Pictures by 
Margaret Bradfield 


The FIRST picture-story book with a country doc- 
tor as its leading character. Skillfully written and 
illustrated, with surprises, humor and delightful 
characterizations by the talented avthor-artist 
team of Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree. 
Ages 4-7, $2 





MR. HOBBS CAN FIX IT By Vera Pickard iilustrated by Mary-Amy Orpen 


Just right for “beginning readers” —a simple and original story of lovable Mr. Hobbs and his cure for 


Randy’s little Scottie dog who chases cars. 


Ages 6-8, cloth bound, $1.50 


NUMBER ELEVEN POPLAR STREET By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright tilustroted by Margaret Ayer 


An exciting tale of small-town life in which Judy, the real little girl of The Secret of the Old Sampey Place, 


unexpectedly discovers and ends an old feud. 


A New Edition of a Perennial Favorite 


Ages 7-11. cloth bound, $1.50 


THE JUNIOR PARTY BOOK By Bernice Wells Carlson 


This indispensable guide to parties for the children themselves is full of clever and inexpensive suggestions 


for 24 gay parties, from invitations to refreshments. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Ages 7-12, cloth bound, $2 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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FIRST AGAIN With Teachers and Students 


Just Published—Second Revised Edition 


AUDITING and THEORY 


CLASSIFIED QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
by L. Marder, LL.B., C.P.A. 








°* CLEAR * CONCISE 


* AUTHORITATIVE 








Leading colleges report increase in 
registration for courses in accounting. 
Is your library equipped to meet the 
great demand by students who are 
preparing to take the Certified Public 
Accountant Examinations ? 


AUDITING & THEORY is based 
on actual questions given on CPA and 
American Institute of Accountants 
examinations — questions that have 
been asked over and over again dur- 
ing the past thirty years, and that 
have appeared on recent examinations. 


With the help of this book the CPA 
candidate will learn how to answer 
questions comprehensively, yet con- 
cisely and precisely to the point, in a 
style whereby he miay avoid irrele- 
vancy, Sweeping assertions, vague gen- 
eralities, and straying from the ques- 
tions. 


Designed in large type, on paper of 
excellent quality, enabling the reader 
to enjoy the book without eye strain, 
this volume contains 48 different 
topics, 1800 classified questions with 
an extensive index. 


PARTIAL LIST OF BUYERS 


University of Virginia 

New York University 
Columbia University 
Georgetown University 
Knoxville College 

Central Washington College 
Washington University 
3righam Young University 
University of Wisconsin 
Saint Vincent College Library 
Ricks College 

Duke University 

State College of Washington 
University of Denver 

Civil Service Commissions : 
Federal, State and Municipal 


WHAT REVIEWERS SAY 


.. “The author gives the C.P.A. can- 
didate a concise, apt, and precise review. 
He wastes no words in lengthy descrip- 
tions, and yet masterfully covers the re- 
quired essentials.”,—New York University 
Accounting Ledger. 


. . “A long felt student need. The an- 
swers are short, to the point and cover 
the subject thorou hly. A valuable aid to 
all C.P.A. candidates.”—College of the 
City of New York Accounting Forum. 


492 pages, cloth bound—Postpaid, $10 
This book definitely belongs on the Vocational Shelf. 


CONCISE TEXT PRESS 
P.O. Box 824, Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHED THIS FALL 





























Two new volumes 
in the popular Childhood of 
— Famous Americans Series 



















Anthony Wayne: | 
DARING BOY | 


By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. This story of the adventurous 
boyhood of the famous general is packed with episodes of 
meter vigorous action. Illustrated by PAUL LAUNE. 

. Ages 6-12. $1.75 


. ° BOY 
Bhi Whitney: MECHANIC 
By DOROTHEA J. SNOW. Both boys and girls will be 
fascinated by the story of the ingenious Yankee boy who 
delighted in making things. Illustrated by CHARLES V. JOHN. 
Ages 6-12. $1.75 











a e By BERNICE BRYANT. The author of Future 

es Miss Perfect writes for teen-age girls in their own 
————- language and is completely familiar with all their 
ae Behavior problems. In this helpful book she provides the 
——-- : : best mental, moral and physical approaches to 
— Popularity, Poise and 


the problems of popularity. With case histories 
and self-testing quizzes. Illustrated by JEAN 
BAKER. Ages 13-18. $2.50 


The White Leopard 


ATale of the By INGLIS FLETCHER. There's plenty of 
African Bush adventure and romance for young readers in 
this story of the hazardous fight of a young 
British commissioner against witch doctors, 
man-eating leopards and other perils of the 
African bush. A new edition of a former 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. Illustrated by 
KURT WIESE. Ages 12up. $2.75 


Personality for the 
Teen-Age Girl 
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Augustus and the Desert I 


By LE GRAND. Augustus is back with his delightful family— J 
Pop, Ma, Gloriana, Jupiter and the dog Julius. This time the 
plasterworks trailer goes to Arizona where a gold mine is waiting 
to be found and Augustus “shows that old desert.” Profusely illus- 
trated, mostly in color, by the author. Ages 7-11. $2.00 
| 

' 
‘4 Dp y/ 
4 Fun, Incorporated 355% 


The Handbook for Teen Centers 


By JEANNE TRACEY. Here's good advice on how to plan 
teen centers, organize them and keep them running success- 
fully. Mrs. Tracey has been writing about teen centers for 
five years in the Ladies’ Home Journal and has plenty of 
money-raising ideas and lots of suggestions for arousing 
interest. Illustrated by Jay NORWOOD. Ages 13-18. $2.50 


The White 
Winter 


A Story of Scarlet Hill 


By ELIZABETH BLEECKER MEIGS. 
The family of sisters who delighted 
young readers of Scarlet Hill returns 
in another wholesome story. Miss 
Pooh learns to gentle and train a colt 
and with Janie and Kathy celebrates 
all the important days of winter. Illus- 
trated by FREDERICK T. CHAPMAN. 
Ages 9-13. $2.50 





















MARGARET AYER. 


A & ca -_ 
4 The Wishing Star 7 
A Mystery of Old Tarrytown / | | 

. By MABEL CLELAND WIDDEMER, In this historical romance 

\ set in old New York, Washington Irving helps the charming 

- heroine to discover the secret of her identity. Girls will especially 

enjoy the suspenseful story which is made even more interesting 

by the use of a colorful period and setting. Drawings by 


Indianapolis °¢ BeBss-*»  R2RILL * New York 


Three 
Golden Rivers 


By OLIVE PRICE. The story of four 
orphans’ search for security in Pitts- 
burgh of 1850, Andrew Carnegie, 
Stephen Foster, and Jenny Lind also 
are characters in this charming story 
that reflects all the color of the city 
that was the Gateway to the West. 
Ages 10-15. $2.50 
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Ages 10-14. $2.50 











WARD the end of August, the effervescent 

George Bernard Shaw came forth with a sug- 
gestion for avoiding war. Produce, he said, a new 
political dictionary of common, exact words “to 
clear our heads.’ “The matter is extremely 
urgent,” the playwright went on, ‘for the present 
confusion of tongues is heading straight for war.” 
One is inclined to think briefly at this point of 
Crane Brinton’s observation that we may find a 
way to induce nationalities to get along with one 
another without recourse to war, “but that we 
shall hardly, if the past is any guide at all, find a 
way to destroy within a brief period nationalities 
and the persistent human sentiments that go to 
make nationalism.” 

The rest of Mr. Shaw's recommendations were 
printed in a letter filling two-thirds of a column 
of the London Timies. He asked specifically for 
the appointment of a parliamentary committee ‘‘to 
settle our political nomenclature. I myself find it 
impossible to make myself understood, though 
when I describe myself by this or that adjective I 
know precisely what I mean. . . . I am basically 
a Marxist Communist, but I cannot say so without 
being set down as an infantile advocate of cata- 
strophic insurrection.” Referring to the present 
differences between Russia and the Western Pow- 
ers, Mr. Shaw insisted that ‘negotiation is impos- 
sible unless the parties use the same words for the 
same things and understand what the words mean.”’ 

Apropos of the Crane Brinton quotation, which 
is taken from his new book, From Many One, some 
of us might quarrel with the choice of so awkward 
and commercially dull a nomenclature, one, no 
doubt, which the facile G.B.S. himself would 
deride with searing epithet. And yet we suspect 
that the hidden meaning in those three short words 
is closely related to what St. Augustine had in mind 
when he penned in his Confessions: ‘These and 
similar expressions, emanating from the hearts of 
those who loved and were beloved in return, by 
the countenance, the tongue, the eyes, and a thou- 
sand pleasing movements, were so much fuel to 
melt our souls together, and out of many to make 
but one.”’ 


Flight and Fancy 


Charles A. Lindbergh flies again, this time into 
the news by way of his new book. Of Flight and 
Life is an analysis of the position of science in the 
future, discussing: “How shall we break the grip 
of a scientific materialism whose values and stand- 
ards will lead to the end of our civilization? By 
what higher moral force may we control the science 
that now threatens to destroy us?” J J % The 
play's not the only thing wherewith to catch the 
conscience of a 1948 audience. Sometimes the in- 
clusion in the cast of the author and a charmingly 
adequate young actress contribute equally. Thorn- 
ton Wilder and Betty Field discovered that for 
themselves when they appeared in Wilder's Pulit- 
zer Prize play, The Skin of Our Teeth, at the West- 
port, Connecticut, Country Playhouse during Au- 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Helene Scherff Taylor 


gust. In 1942 when the play was published, it had 
been described by the Saturday Review of Literature 
as a morality play, its theme as ancient as time. 
“It is a giddy proof of the theatre’s own imperish- 
able vitality,” commented Theatre Arts. “Mr. 
Wilder's cosmic fooleries came flapping and rocket- 
ing into town, setting a new high in the theatre un- 
confined. Mr. Wilder has been as unconventional 
in his stage technique as in his subject matter. Just 
as he skips lightly to and fro through the adven- 
tures of mankind during some five thousand years, 
so he juggles with theatre conventions, laughingly 
exhibiting the wrong side of canvas walls, actors 
behind characters—the reality beyond the appear- 
ance of things.”’ 


No Common Ground 


John Tracy Winterich, in his Book Collecting 
as a Hobby, has told the story of a soldier who 
went into a bookshop and was asked by the assist- 
ant, ‘Can I help you?” The soldier replied, “No 
one can help me, I'm in the Army.” Something of 
that same bleak despair might have descended re- 
cently on Erskine Caldwell when he learned that 
three of his books were banned from bookstores 
and newsstands in Portland, Maine. Police Chief 
John M. Mulkern of that city described them as 
“distasteful literature.” God's Little Acre, Tragi¢ 
Ground, and Journeyman were the offenders. The 
city, he said, invoked an old statue to protect 
morals of minors. Four “art” magazines also were 
outlawed. It was in 1857 that Wendell Phillips 
wrote: “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
& % 3% No two people ever react alike or get 
exactly similar impressions. Sir Walter Raleigh 
tore up the manuscript of his history of the Romans 
because he could not get from several guardsmen 
the same version of a brawl that had happened in 
the courtyard of the tower two days before. 


New Venture 


A new series of hard bound, pocket-size books, 
to be called Permabooks, were issued in September 
by Garden City Publishing Company. The series 
is composed of a variety of nonfiction titles, chosen 
for their permanent value and general popularity, 
and selling for thirty-five cents. Books for ref- 
erence, recreation, and self-improvement will form 
the backbone of the new series. Permabooks will 
publish both reprints and original publications that 
will meet the test of “books to keep.’ Fourteen 
books have been scheduled for publication in Sep- 
tember and October, all of which have been best 
sellers and have averaged in earlier editions a sale 
of over 100,000 copies each. The books will in- 
clude Common Errors in English by Alexander M. 
Witherspoon; Ida Bailey Allen's Cook Book; Hou 
to Write Letters by Sheff and Ingalls; The Con- 
quest of Fear by Basil King, and The Male Hor- 
mone by Paul de Kruif. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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THE NEW BOOK BY THE 


Caldecott Medal 


COMBINATION 


ROGER DUVOISIN 
and ALVIN TRESSELT 


Johnny 
Mapleleaf 


Like WHITE SNOW, BRIGHT SNOW, this 
story by Tresselt with illustrations by Du- 
voisin expresses the delight of a child in 
observing nature. For this is the life story 
of a maple leaf—from the time Johnny 
Mapleleaf first breaks out of his brown 
bud in the spring, until he finally drifts to 
the ground to be covered by soft winter 
snowflakes. 


Picture-book age. Size 1042”x8¥2”. Oct., $2.00 


SOPSPSOSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSOSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOOSOSS 


PICTURE BOOK OF 
THE WEATHER 


By JEROME S. MEYER, author of Picture Book 
of Astronomy, etc. The book that answers chil- 
dren's questions about the weather—Why is 
summer hot? Why does it rain? etc. Scientific, 
yet as fascinating as a fairy tale. Illustrated by 
RICHARD FLOETHE. 

Ages 8-12. Size 814"x11". October, $2.00 


TOUGHY AND HIS 
TRAILER TRUCK 


By EDITH THACHER HURD. Uniform with 
Benny the Bulldozer, etc., this story-and-picture 
book by the Hurds will be loved by 5-10 
year-olds for its accurate information about 
machines they see around them. Illustrated by 
CLEMENT HURD. 

Ages 5-10. Size 1014"x8Y4y”. August, $1.25 


HERE, SUZY 


By VERNA HILLS. Who Suzy was, where she 
went and what she did, and especially how she 
helped Amos and Joey earn a trip to the zoo, 
makes up a real plot complete with suspense, 
clues, and a fine climax. Illustrated by MARION 
DOWNER. 

Ages 7-10. 6144"x914”. August,. $2.00 


TALES FROM THE 
HIGH SEAS 


Selected by A. E. HOGEBOOM. 24 famous 
and exciting stories of adventure on the sea, by 
such authors as Conrad, R. L. Stevenson, Nord- 
hoff and Hall, Melville, Masefield, and London. 
Illustrated by RICHARD FLOETHE. Glossary 


of sea language. 
All ages. September, $3.00 


JUST FOR FUN 


Humorous stories and poems 

Selected by ELVA S. SMITH and ALICE I. 
HAZELTINE, editors of the Christmas and 
Easter Books of Legends and Stories. A fresh 
collection of spontaneous laugh-starters—from 
Lewis Carroll to Emily Kimbrough. A rich vein 
of humor for ages 10-14. Illustrated by LEON- 
ARD WEISGARD. November, $2.75 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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DIED 


August 8. RHETA CHILDE Dorr, author and femi- 
nist; in New Britain, Pennsylvania; eighty-two. As 
foreign and war correspondent for the New York 
Evening Mail and a syndicate of twenty-two news- 
papers Mrs. Dorr covered European news from her 
first foreign assignment, the coronation of King 
Haakon of Norway, until Mussolini's march on 
Rome, of which she was an eyewitness. About 
those crowded years Mrs. Dorr wrote A Woman 
of Fifty. Her other books, What Eight Million 
Women Want; Inside the Russian Revolution; A 
Soldier's Mother in France; Life of Susan B. 
Anthony, the Woman Who Changed the Mind of 
a Nation, arose from her experiences in those years 
and her interest in woman suffrage. She was the 
first editor of The Suffragist, now Equal Rights, 
organ of the National Woman's Party. 


August 21. ERNST WALLENBERG, editor and au- 
thor; in New York City; sixty-nine. Formerly edi- 
tor of the Vossische Zeitung and other newspapers 
published by Ullstein, Germany's largest publish- 
ing firm, Dr. Wallenberg has been living in the 
United States since 1938. He is the author of the 
1,000 Word” language textbooks, which are de- 
signed to aid students of English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. 


August 22. CLELL METCALF, entomologist; sixty. 
Head of the department of entomology of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and former president of the 
Entomological Society of America, Dr. Metcalf has 
written numerous books, including Destructive and 
Useful Insects; Insects, Man's Chief Competitors ; 
and Key to the Principal Orders and Families of 
Insects. 


August 23. WILLIAM H. KENNEDY, educator; in 
Boston; fifty-nine. President of Boston Teachers 
College, Dr. Kennedy was also author of several 
works of history, including The United State: 
(1926), Old World Foundations of the United 
States (1927), America’s Founders and Leaders 
(1928), Today and Yesterday (1937), and Before 
America Began (1937). 


August 25. ALBERTA GALLATIN (CHILDE), ac- 
tress; in New York City; eighty-seven. Called by 
Alexander Woollcott ‘the greatest American-born 
actress ever to grace the stage,’’ Alberta Gallatin 
was costarred with Edwin Booth, Maurice Barry- 
more, Otis Skinner, Richard Mansfield, and Jacob 
Adler. After her retirement she founded the Edgar 
Allan Poe Society of America, which became one 
of the most brilliant of all the literary clubs. 


August 25. WILLIAM BUNTON CHASE, music 
critic; in New Hampshire; seventy-six. For forty 
years Mr. Chase worked in New York, first for the 
Evening Sun and then for the Times. Knowing 
intimately so many singers, producers, and musical 
people he was able to help many an aspiring 
youngster toward a career. In the country, too, he 
took an interest in other people and established the 
Chase Colony, ten dwellings made from old stables, 
log cabins, or newly built cottages, in which were 
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housed stage folk, artists, musicians, er authors. 
On his estate in Whitefield also he established the 
Chase Barn Theater. Mr. Chase, writing theatrical 
reviews at the time, may be remembered as the only 
critic who praised Abje’s Irish Rose in an opening 
night review. 


August 26. Harry N. RICKEY, editor and news- 
paper executive; in Winter Park; seventy-seven 
In 1921 he climaxed his long service with the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain by becoming edi- 
torial director. The same year he founded the 
Washington News. He retired in 1925. 


August 26. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, prison 
worker and cofounder of the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica; at the home of her daughter, Theodora Booth, 
in Great Neck; eighty-two. Born in England, Mrs 
Booth came to the United States with her husband, 
who was the son of William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, to work for that organization. In 
1906 the Ballington Booths established the Volun 
teers of America, which, like the Salvation Army, 
aimed to promote religious work and give charity 
relief. For her work Mrs. Booth was awarded the 
Napoleon Hill Golden Rule Medal in 1922 and a 
gold medal for her ‘service to God and country 

by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of New York 
in 1925. Mrs. Booth, who was particularly inter- 
ested in prisoners, organized the first Volunteers 
Prison League at Sing Sing in 1897; through her 
efforts branches were later started in twenty-two 
state prisons. Among the books Mrs. Booth wrote 
are Look up and Hope, After Prison—W hat? The 
Curse of Septic Soul Treatment, Wanted—Anti 
septic Christians. 


August 27. OLEY SPEAKS, composer; in New 
York City; seventy-two. Among the more than 
two hundred and fifty songs he composed are 
“Sylvia,” “When the Boys Come Home,” ‘Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,” “The Prayer Perfect,’ and ‘““The Lord Is 
My Light.”” Mr. Speaks, who started out as a bari- 
tone singer, at first found difficulty in getting his 
compositions recognized; later more than a million 
copies of his most popular song, ‘On the Road to 
Mandalay,” were sold. 


August 28. OSCAR FERNANDEZ, Brazilian com 
poser; in Rio de Janeiro; fifty. Founder and di 
rector of the Brazilian Conservatory of Music, 
Mr. Fernandez was particularly interested in na- 
tive folklore and put it into much of his music 
More than a hundred of his pieces and songs have 
been published, including “The Hymn of the 
Race,’ which was commissioned by the Colombian 
Government. 


August 29. BERNARDINE DE TUVACHE (Mrs 
HOWARD) ANGUS, creator of perfumes; in New 
York City; forty-eight. In her spare time on 
sketching trips in Spain, Algiers, and Morocco, 
Mrs. Angus collected rare scents. In addition to 
developing these from such small beginnings into 
a large business, Mrs. Angus wrote mystery plays, 
three of which were produced on Broadway. 


Books are intensely concentrated instruction, 
entertainment, solace: good in peace, even better 
in war. 

—CarRt VAN DoREN 
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In 1829 railroads were 
a-building, cities were adding 
smokestack to smokestack — 


America was beginning to grow! 


and usability 





Since 1829 A MERICIM 


has been a Standard Reference Set 


and has grown along with America! Now worldwide in scope, it is 
thoroughly American in outlook and interpretation and in its appre- 
ciation of the importance to Americans of economy of time and 
effort. Containing the essential knowledge only to be found through 
research in over 1,000 books, yet streamlined for maximum efficiency 





Brilliantly edited, the Americana has two im. 


portant contributions to users First, its excel- 
lent digests of books, plays and operas—a 


unique feature. second 


, its comprehensive bib- 
hhographies on all mayor articles. In addition, 
the Americana gives pronunciations, with dia- 
critical markings, of all unusual words and new 


technical terms and proper names 


Pertinent facts about Americana: 30 volumes, 700-page index, 66,000 


and charts. More than a quarter of a million facts at fingertip speed! 








articles, 6,000 illustrations including maps, photos, drawings, diagrams, 


Accurate, comprehensive, timely and unbiased, 
the Americana covers thoroughly the many 
facets of American life—science, industry, pol- 
tics, economics, literature, art, medicine, bank. 
ing and finance, government, nutrition and 
many more. Each volume 1s convenient in 
size, attractively bound, printed on an opaque, 


glareless paper in well-chosen readable type 


al An American Encyclopedia for American Research 
: ; 
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6 be element of vital living pervading Pamela 
Hansford Johnson’s work is derived directly 
from the author’s own deep emotional stability and 
her keenly realistic acquaintance with the English 
theatrical and social scene. Has this been honestly 
portrayed? Does the author distort it into melo- 
drama to tempt the superficial tastes of the runners 
who may want to read? Does her flat denial that 
she has ever written an autobiographical novel give 
an added tune to the few Piping Peters who agree 
with Virginia Kirkus’s blunt pronouncement that 
in The Trojan Brothers (1945) Miss Johnson has 
produced a “sad, sordid and squabbling tale”? Or 
does the truth more nearly lie with the majority of 
first-class critics, who, finding her great talents 
mingled subtly to produce a rare essence of tragedy 
and comedy, hail her as a writer far beyond the 
mediocre levels of most modern novelists? The 
New York Times in commenting on The Trojan 
Brothers attributed to her “that sure and accurate 
touch with atmospheric detail which places a story 
on the likely side of our imagination.” 

The theater had shed its influence onto the 
maternal family pattern from which Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson was to emerge. Her mother, Amy 
Clotilda Howson, had played on the stage with Sir 
John Martin Harvey in “The Only Way” and was 
afterwards with d’Oyly Carte in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera. Her maternal grandfather, Charles E. 
Howson, was treasurer to Sir Henry Irving for 
twenty-five years, and her aunt, Clélia Howson, 
accompanying him on Irving's second American 
tour, “walked on” with the company. Pamela had 
wanted to become an actress but “was dissuaded by 
an experienced and disillusioned family.” Her 
father, Reginald Kenneth Johnson, was a civil 
servant in the Nigerian Government Railway. 

Born in London May 29, 1912, Miss Johnson 
attended Clapham County Secondary School and 
thereafter was a stenographer for four years in the 
West End London office of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company. In 1936 she married 
the historian and journalist, Gordon Neil Stewart 
of New South Wales. While her husband served 
with the Royal Artillery, she “spent the war in a 
damp and lonely bungalow near the river, at Stames 
and one of the happiest days of my life was the 
return to Chelsea.” The Stewarts have two chil- 
dren, Andrew Morven, born in 1941, and Lindsay 
Jean, born in 1944. 

Miss Johnson's first experience in writing has 
been long forgotten, but she does remember a piéce 
d' occasion at the age of six for her aunt's birthday. 
She was 22 when her poems were published in 
the Sunday Referee. Since then she has turned out 
a prodigious number of stories, articles, and critical 
reviews that have appeared in the Liverpool Post, 
John O'’London's Weekly, the Sunday Chronicle, 
etc. There have been articles in the Windmill on 
“Literary Prejudices,” ‘The Light and the Dark,"’ 
“Mrs. F. Parkinson Keyes,’ among others. Sub- 
jects of critical essays have been varied, but all, 
such as those about Joyce Cary and I. Compton 
Burnett, have been illuminated with literary value. 
Her books, published in England, in the United 
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States, or both, include This Bed Thy Centre 
(1935); World's End (1937); The Monument 
(1938); a trilogy, Too Dear for Thy Possessing 
(1940), An Avenue of Stone (1947), and A Sum- 
mer to Decide (to be published in 1948) ; Winter 
Quarters (1942). The Trojan Brothers was filmed 
by British National. Other books include a criti- 
cal appraisal of Thomas Wolfe called Hunegr) 
Gulliver, and Girdle of Venus which was recom- 
mended by the English Book Society. “Corinth 
House,” a play, was performed at the New Lindsey 
Theatre in London in May of this year; “The 
Philistines,” a novel, is now in progress. 

Miss Johnson's favorite authors of the past are 
Proust, Dickens, Dostoevskii and Thomas Wolfe: 
of the present, C. P, Snow (whom she believes to 
be the most considerable of modern English 
novelists), Joyce Cary, and I. Compton Burnett. 
American and Australian literature interest her 
exceedingly. Among diverse recreations she loves 
most of all to talk. Looking at pictures and trying 
to paint also rank high in her pleasures. Travels 
in France and Belgium have been correlated with 
an extraordinary appreciation of Belgian and Flem- 
ish primitive painting. The Siamese cat called Buzz 
is a small but far from negligible joy in her life. 

Miss Johnson’s work was discussed by Daniel 
George and two other critics on a broadcast in 
which she participated on the North American 
Service. Other broadcasts of her work have been 
made by John Brophy and Daniel George, and John 
Brodie has written about her in Books of Today. 

Blue-eyed with dark brown hair and a stature of 
five feet, two inches, weighing only very slightly 
over a hundred pounds, Miss Johnson lives on 
Cheyne Row in the Chelsea section of London. 
She is a member of the English PEN Club and the 
Screenwriters’ Club. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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The FILM And 











f Goprrey M. E uiott, Editor 


N up-to-the-minute survey of the present status and poten- 

tial of the 16mm motion picture in all of its educational ap- 
plications in modern life: In the school, the church, in business 
and industry, in medicine, and in all phases of community life. 
Comprised of thirty-seven chapters, each written by an outstand- 
ing authority in the educational film field especially selected for 
his ability to speak on the subject, and edited by Godfrey M. 
Elliott, school film specialist and former school administrator. 





Some of the Chapter Titles 


THE FILM AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, by Russell Munn, Librarian, Akron 
Public Library. 


BASIC TECHNIQUES OF FILM USE, by Walter A. Wittich, Director of Bureau 
i of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING MOTION PICTURES, by Herman F. Brandt, 


Director of Visual Research Laboratories, Drake University. 


RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATIONAL FILM FIELD, by A. L. Long, Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN SCIENCE, by Oreon Keesler, Director of 
Teaching Aids Library, Kern County Schools, California. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN MATHEMATICS, by Irene Sauble, Director 
of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN SOCIAL STUDIES, by William H. Hartley, 
State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN LANGUAGE ARTS, by Hardy R. Finch, 
Head of English Department, Greenwich (Conn.) High School. 

APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN VOCATIONAL ARTS, by Thomas A. Chad, 
Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN MUSIC EDUCATION, by Lorin F. Wheel- 
wright, Supervisor of Music, Salt Lake City Schools. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN ART, by Camilla Best, Director of Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Aids, New Orleans Public Schools. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE FILM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Helen Rey- 
nolds, New York University. 


$7.50 











PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y 


CANADA GEORGE J. MclLEOD Limited, TORONTO 
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Phyllis A. 


HE 1947 Youth Award was offered by Reynal 

& Hitchcock for “the most sensitive, realistic 
treatment of contemporary American life and youth 
problems—a story intimately related to our modern 
world, and vitalized by the author's genuine con- 
cern with an important problem of young people 
today.” The award went to Willow Hill, a study 
in inter-racial understanding, by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney. Her choice of a theme was the natural out- 
growth of her own early experience. 

Phyllis A. Whitney was born on Sept 9, 1903, 
at Yokohama, Japan, where her father represented 
an American shipping line. Charles Joseph Whit- 
ney was of English colonial descent; Mary Mande- 
ville Whitney was of French and Scottish ancestry. 
A white child growing up in the Far East can 
hardly fail to notice the attitudes of the grownups 
about her. Miss Whitney says, “There was a good 
deal of intolerance on the part of white people in 
the Orient toward the ‘natives,’ and it always made 
my mother indignant. I had the same disturbed 
feelings when I came to the States and found that 
we Americans could be intolerant toward some of 
our own citizens.” Out of these “disturbed feel- 
ings’ Miss Whitney came to write Willow Hill. 

When little Phyllis was quite small her parents 
went to Manila, Philippine Islands, where they 
operated a hotel. After seven years they moved to 
Hankow, China, again in the hotel business 

Phyllis Whitney was fifteen years old when her 
father’s death brought the Eastern sojourn to an 
end. Mother and daughter returned to the United 
States, first to California and then to San Antonio, 
Texas. After her mother’s death, Miss Whitney 
went to an aunt in Chicago, where she graduated 
from McKinley High School, and went to work 
selling children’s books in a department store. 

Four years after her graduation from high school, 
Phyllis Whitney had her first short story accepted 
by the Chicago News. In the three years that fol- 
lowed she sold three more stories. ‘I had to learn,” 
she says, ‘‘the lesson beginners hate to learn—that 
I could not start in by selling to the top markets.” 
Regular sales began with the pulp magazines. 
Then, when she found that the church school 
papers welcomed her stories, she began her first 
experiments in the juvenile field. She enjoyed this 
work so much that after her first girls’ book ap- 
peared she concentrated chiefly on juvenile writing. 

The first book, A Place for Ann, was published 
in 1941. A. M. Jordan said in the Horn Book: 
“The young people are natural, the conversations 
lively and convincing.” A Star for Ginny followed 
in 1942, A Window for Julie (1943) brought this 
comment from Book Week: “Miss Whitney treats 
her readers with dignity. Her writing style 
is crisp and clear. Also her scenes possess immedi- 
acy, and she has . . . the ‘ear for dialogue.’ ”’ 

Also in 1943 Miss Whitney published an adult 
mystery, Red Is for Murder. Book Week remarks 
“Suspense is good . but one wishes that he 
weren't being led around by the hand quite so 
much,” although Will Cuppy, in the Book Review, 
felt, “she has a natural and likeable way of con- 
ducting herself in dangerous territory.” 

Virginia Kirkus calls A Silver Inkwell (1945) 
“a novel sure to interest all girls who want to 
write.” The Saturday Review of Literature, how- 
ever, feels that ‘‘a girl who is determined to be an 
author would do better to read a book on the art 
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of writing than to depend upon this story 
as a guide.” 

Miss Whitney's own book on the art of writing, 
Writing Juvenile Fiction (1947) the Library Jour 
nal found “A competently written and practical 
textbook.’’ Also in 1947 came the award-winning 
Willow Hill, which won enthusiastic praise. 

The 1948 book, not yet reviewed, is Ever After, 
a story of young married life. Miss Whitney has 
just finished a juvenile mystery, as yet untitled, fo: 
spring publication. 

In addition to her writing, Miss Whitney is well 
known as a reviewer. She edited the children’s 
book page for the Chicago Sum from 1942 to 1946, 
and now holds a similar post with the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. She taught juvenile fiction writing at 
Northwestern University, and is now teaching it at 
New York University, as well as a class in general 
fiction writing at the Staten Island Institute 

Miss Whitney, whose marriage to George A 
Garner ended in divorce, has a fourteen-year-old 
daughter, Georgia Whitney Garner. Since leaving 
Chicago in 1946, Miss Whitney has lived in Staten 
Island. She reads young people's books from 
choice, feeling that the standards are higher than 
those for adults, and that often the writing is far 
better. She likes travel, and spent part of the 
summer in a bicycle trip around Cape Cod. She 
belongs to the Authors’ League, Midland Authors, 
Children’s Reading Round Table, and Women’s 
National Book Association. She is a slender, pretty 
woman with vivacious dark eyes and an exquisite 
taste in dress. Her attitude toward her work is 
best expressed in her own words: “I couldn't help 
writing, any more than I could help breathing. I 
have discovered that it can be very hard and gruel- 
ing work, but it is work I love to do. That it has 
its glamorous angles is satisfying and rewarding, 
but I think I would write anyway.”’ 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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Library essentials 
from the 
Scribner list 














THE HOME PLACE 


A unique work of fiction, illustrated with photographs 
by WRIGHT MORRIS « $3.50 


THE TENTH SYMPHONY | | 


A brilliant novel about Beethoven and his times 


by MARK ALDANOV « $2.75 





FIGHTING INDIANS of the WEST 


A magnificent picture history of the Indian 
Wars by MARTIN F. SCHMITT and DEE 
BROWN. With 270 authentic photographs and 
sketches. $10.00 


GENERAL EVANGELINE BOOTH 
of the SALVATION ARMY 


The first full-length biography of the great religious leader 
by P. W. WILSON «¢ $3.50 





IMMORTAL SHADOWS 


A book of dramatic criticism and essays on the theatre 


by STARK YOUNG « $3.00 





FATHER KNICKERBOCKER REBELS 


A vivid reconstruction of New York City dur- 
ing the Revolution 


s] by T. J. WERTENBAKER © $4.50 


5) 
Elf EE 


TERROR AND DECORUM 


An important first book of poetry by a rising talent, 
PETER VIERECK « $3.00 


A LITTLE TREASURY of AMERICAN POETRY 


The third of the famous Little Treasury series edited by 
OSCAR WILLIAMS e $3.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Picture Books 





FISH IN THE AIR 
by Kurt Wiese 


“A simple story and very funny. 
liantly colored.’’—-New York Times 


Gaily written, bril- 
$2.00 


THE ANGELS’ ALPHABET 
by Hilda van Stockum 


A small child's book of morals and faith, perfect for 
reading aloud. Charmingly illustrated. $1.50 


LITTLE OLD AUTOMOBILE 
by Marie Hall Ets 


About a stubborn little automobile who wanted the whole 


road to himself. $1.50 


MR. TOPPLE'S WISH 
by Audrey Chalmers 


A gay happy story with balloons, four-leaf clovers, and 
$1.50 


a runaway horse. 


BLUEBERRIES FOR SAL 
by Robert McCloskey 


What happens when Little Sal and Little Bear go blue- 


berrying on the same hill. $1.50 











Winner of the 1948 
Newbery Medal — 


THE TWENTY-ONE 
BALLOONS 


Written and illustrated 
by William Péne du Bois 


fabulous balloon voyage 
half 


Professor Sherman's 
makes 
fantasy, that will be claimed by every member of 
the family. The drawings show great strength and 
originality.’’—-Saturday Review of ——-' 


‘‘an extraordinary story, half fact, 


Stories from other 





Countries... 





. « FVERCE . 
PANCAKES—PARIS 
by Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 


A poignant story of postwar France and the happiness two GI's bring 
to the Dumont family. ‘‘Beautifully written, memorably illustrated 
The Commonweal Ages 7-10 $2.00 


.. England .. 


THE DOLLS' HOUSE 
by Rumer Godden. Illus. by Dana Saintsbur) 


Both the dolls ar 
Ages 7-11 $2.56 


A beautiful book by the famous English novelist. 
young Emily and Charlotte Dane are unforgettable. 


.. Canada.. 
CANADIAN SUMMER 
Written and illustrated by Hilda van Stockum 


“Outdoor adventures . . . merry drawings . . . will be warmly we 
comed by the large audience waiting for a sequel to THE MITCHELLS 
Cleveland Press Ages 9-12 $2.5 


. . Libet and India. . 


DAUGHTER OF THE MOUNTAINS 
by Louise Rankin. Illus. by Kurt Wiese 


Prize Winner, New York Herald Tribune Spring Book Festiva 
Momo’s quest for her lost and beloved golden terrier makes a story 
compelling in beauty, courage, and excitement. 


.. England .. 


THE WITCH OF 
SCRAPFAGGOT GREEN 


by Patricia Gordon 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


Gay pranks in an English village when an American bulldozer uncovers) 


a witch’s grave. ‘‘Fascinating illustrations make it perfect.’’—Junior 
Reviewers Ages 9-12 $2.51 
.. Norway .. 

IN NORWAY 


by Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
Line drawings by Eyvind Earle 


‘‘Norway from the days of the Vikings to the days of the UN brough 
to life lovingly and beautifully.’"—Virginia H. Mathews 


Ages 12-15 $3.01 


Write for free illustrated catalogue 


of all 


ViVini@m MINIADS RAQOUWS 
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Ages 9-12 $2.0@ 
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Stories from the 
United States... 


SALLY TAIT 
by Frances Clarke Sayers 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 


New friends, a mischievous kitten, and a long visit from enchanting 
bring young Aunt Cornelia, make up a wonderful year for Sally. ; aan anh 
ed. Ages 7-11 $2.00 om fe 
$2.00 f 











THE PALOMINO BOY 

by Don and Betty Emblen 
= A ten-year-old Mexican boy, Juan, with his horse and his dog, growing 
Aur) up in California’s beautiful Palomipo Valley. Ages 9-12 $2.00 
lis and 


* THE CHESTRY OAK 


Written and illustrated by Kate Seredy ¢ ° 2 L 
Young Michael of Hungary carries an acorn from his castle to the warm tories wit 


b soil of the American farm where he makes a new home after the war. 
“uM Ages 9-12 $2.50 


us! | MY BROTHER MIKE Pictures... 
*S' by Doris Gates. Illus. by Wesley Dennis 


Warm, moving story of a boy and his puppy, and the boy’s search for 


the stranger who had brought him happiness. Ages 9-12 $2.50 MR. FLIP FLOP 











, ONCE A COWBOY by Helen Garrett 
ete’ Dy Charles M. Martin Illustrated by Gary MacKenzie 
$2.50 § Randy didn’t think he would like the Hi-Ho Ranch for boys, but new oe 
5 friends and a horse of his own help him to change his mind. Bears and children swing on the rings in Mr. Flip Flop’s 
Ages 9-12 $2.00 wonderful barn. Ages 6-9 $2.00 


BLUE SPRING FARM 


; ROBBUT: A TALE OF TAILS 
By Claire Huchet Bishop 
French and American children camping and swimming and studying Written and illustrated 
piano in the Pennsylvania hills. Ages 10-15 $2.00 
by Robert Lawson 
incovers 
eo DUSTY OF THE DOUBLE SEVEN . é Another Rabbit Hill rabbit, amusing young Robbut who 
sa hi by Graham Dean. Illus. by John Mariani wanted any tail but his own. Ages 6-10 $2.50 
“A thrilling western by a popular writer. Dusty, a young ex-Marine, 
is not daunted by rough treatment.’’—Horn Book 
High School Age $2.00 SAM AND THE SUPERDROOP 
THE LONG PORTAGE Written and illustrated 
vrousn' 29 Herbert Best. Illus. by Erick Berry by Munro Leaf 
An exciting, full-length novel about the French and Indian War and 
5 $3.0 young Phil who runs away and becomes a member of Rogers’ Rangers. Want to lure your children away from the comics? Try 


High School Age $2.50 Munro Leaf's frothy tonic. Ages &-12 $1.50 








THE VIKING PRESS 
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Two important books on MUSIC! . 
The New HOT DISCOGRAPHY 


by Charles Delaunay 





The Standard Directory of Recorded Jazz 





A Listing of Over 20,000 Jazz Records 


(Personnel, Dates, Etc.) : 


5,000 Musicians — 250 Record Labels 





ion 


aco eee 


[ and 
DISCODE (The new automatic index) 
Retail Price $6.00 600 Pages of Jazz Record Information 





Enmet “Jocks | 
THE SHAPING FORCES IN MUSIC | 


AN INQUIRY INTO HARMONY — 
MELODY — COUNTERPOINT — FORM 
A CLASSIC IN THE FIELD OF MUSIC LITERA- 
TURE by an eminent composer, leader in . 
contemporary music, brilliant teacher and 

distinguished scholar. 








Retail Price $5.00 
For the General Reader — 


Gives a new orientation toward music as a constantly changing interplay among 
creative principles. Stimulates participation by the listener in the mysical process. 
Offers insight into the composer's problems and his thinking. Formulates with 
exquisite clarity and wit. 


For the “Jeacher— 


A means of reconciling conventional preparatory work and actual music; of relating 
traditional music and contemporary. It converts the static rules of musical theory into 
dynamic principles of musical growth. 


For the Student — 


A stimulating and functional presentation of the principles underlying composition. 
Bridges the boffling gap between the technical disciplines (harmony, counterpoint, 
analysis) and free composition. 


For the Composer — 


A challenging and liberating philosophy of the dynamic interaction of musical forces. It 
substitutes for dry patterns and moulds active methods of organization and workmanship. 


CRITERION MUSIC CORP. «+ rko sinc... RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 
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HUSTLE AND BUSTLE 


By Louis SLOBODKIN 


The story of two great 
hippopotamuses in the Zoo 
who hada very quiet quarrel. 
Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 4-6 $1.50 


FIVE PUPPIES FOR SALE 


By ESTHER BRANN 


A story-picture book 
about a family of puppies 
and how they all found 
homes. Illustrated by the 
authot. Ages 6-8 $1.50 


A PONY CALLED 
LIGHTNING 
By MirR1AM MASON 


A “first reader” about an 
adventuresome Indian pony 
who loved to race. Illus- 
trated by C. W. Anderson. 
Ages 6-8 $1.75 





MACMILLAN 





SKETCHBOOK 
By C. W. ANDERSON 


Fundamental rules and guides in the drawing of 
horses for beginners or advanced artists. Illustrated 
by the author. 


_ Announcement 


SUMMER GREEN 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Delightful verses reflect- 
ing the simple, happy things 
of summer and the out-of- 
doors. Illustrated by Nora 
Unwin. 

Ages 10-14 $2.00 


CLAY FINGERS 


By ADELE DELEEUW 


A career story about a girl 
who followed her talents 
and succeeded in the field of 
ceramics. 

Ages 12-16 $2.50 


BY SUN AND STAR 
By VANYA OAKES 


A story of modern adven- 
ture in China based on the 
Mass Student Movement of 
the war years. 

Ages 10-14 $2.50 





$3.00 


NEW YORK 
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HARCOURT, BRACE 


awaere 





RIVER OF THE WOLVES 


By Stephen W. Meader. The French 
and Indian Wars are given reality in 
this exciting tale of Dave Foster who 
was captured by an Indian war party. 
Ages 12 up. Illustrated. $2.50 


ALICE’S FAMILY 


By Lorraine Beim. A story of every- 
day people—their troubles and tri- 
umphs—in which eight-year-old Alice 
learns that nothing can take the place 
of her unpredictable family. Ages 
6-10. Illustrated. $2.00 


SUE ANN’S BUSY DAY 


By Sally Scott. An understanding 
story of a little girl who turned a 
dull day into one full of new friends 
and interesting things to do. Ages 
6-10. Illustrated. $1.75 


SCARFACE 


By Andre Norton. A swift-moving 
pirate story of the West Indies,full of 
the flavor of the sea and those who 
preyed upon it. Ages 12 up. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


GOOD PARTNER 


By Kathrene Pinkerton. The zest of 
life in the northern woods fills this 
unusual book in which Neal Bartlett 
accepts the challenge of developing 
a new strain of mink. Ages 12 up. 

$2.50 


HIGH HARVEST 


By Elizabeth Low. A delicately 
handled romance in which the Vermont 
countryside and its people come alive. 
Ages 12 up. Illustrated. $2.50 


RED EMBERS 


By Dorothy Lyons. Good sportsman- 
ship, keen rivalry, and a sound know!l- 
edge of horses distingu-sh this story 
of a girl and her favorite polo pony. 
Ages 12 up. Illustrated. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 














What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 





Carl B. Roden 


To the Editor: 


At a special meeting of the Public Library Board 
on August 26 Carl B. Roden presented his resigna- 
tion from the position of chief librarian to become 
effective as of November 1st next. 


Carl B. Roden has devoted his life to the Chicago 
Public Library. Beginning as a page in 1886, he 
became head of the institution in 1918, and during 
the years has made it an active and creative force 
in the life of the city. 


Many changes have taken place in the library 
since Mr. Roden became librarian. Under his lead- 
ership the book collection has grown from one 
million to two and one-half million volumes. The 
branch system has been enlarged and extended until 
today a wide-flung network of 60 branches serves 
readers in all parts of the city. During his regime 
the Chicago Public Library has become the largest 
circulating library in the world. 


Mr. Roden was one of the first librarians in the 
country to institute special programs of book talks, 
films, slides, and pictures to implement the use of 
book collections. Many of the deyices for greater 
library use formulated by Mr. Roden are now in 
general use in libraries throughout the world. 


A contributor to many professional magazines 
and literary societies Mr. Roden has always been 
active in literary and library circles. He has served 
with distinction as President of the American Li- 
brary Association, the Illinois Library Association, 
the Chicago Library Club, the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, and the Chicago Literary Society 

Carl B. Roden has made an outstanding contri- 
bution not only to the cultural life of Chicago but 
to the library world as well. 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE, President 
Friends of the Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 


100 Per Cent Increase 


On July first, the governor of Georgia approved 
our budget for the fiscal year 1948-1949. We shall 
have $300,000 for rural library service develop- 
ment, and $300,000 for school library matching 
funds. This represents a 100 per cent increase in 
our appropriation for library purposes. Needless 
to say, we are pleased and working hard on plans 
for the improvement and development of the li- 
brary program. 

Lucite Nix, Assistant Director 
In charge of Rural Public Library Service 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Stop Censorship 


To the Editor: 


There was immediate response from publishers 
(over 50 signatures in four days of a vacation 
month) to the suggestion that, through the “Stop 
Censorship” organization, a demand be made on 
the New York Board of Education that public 
hearings be substituted for hasty action in the 
matter of banning a magazine as long established 
as The Nation. These signers were officers and 
directors of nearly 50 publishing offices; a score 
of important authors added their names; and the 
Authors League took similar action. 

A telegram was sent to the New York Board of 
Education. No reply has as yet been received, but 
it seems a hopeful sign of rising awareness of this 
menace that such a vigorous and inclusive protest 
could be registered on an issue where the broad 
principle of banning by group pressures could so 
easily spread to enmesh all printed material. 

FREDERIC G. MELCHER, for the Committee 
Stop Censorship! 
156 West 44th Street, 
Suite 902 
New York 18 


The telegram sent to the Board of Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York, to the 
attention of Maxmilian Moss, acting president, was 
as follows: 

When the New York City Board of Education 
banned the magazine the NATION from public 
school libraries, it assumed censorship powers 
which place in jeopardy publishing, education, the 
press, and indeed, all freedom of thought. 

To have taken this action without holding public 
hearings was itself an act of the most overt censor- 
ship. 

May we remind the Board of Education that to 
proscribe students’ intellectual inquiry is to pro- 
scribe the potentials of tomorrow. 

We urge the immediate scheduling of public 
hearings on the banning of the NATION. 


[The list of signatures followed. ]} 


Local Interest Picks Up 


To the Editor: 


Can you imagine how happy it would make you 
if suddenly some one offered to redecorate your 
home, especially if it needed it badly? Such a 
dream really came true for LaGrange Memorial 
Library. 

The garden and reading section of the Woman's 
Club started the ball rolling with an antique show 
and garden tour that netted $150. Next the junior 
section donated $100 which was a surplus from 
their hospital project. Two public spirited citizens 
added their checks for enough to make it possible 
to have the entire inside of the building repainted 
and the floors sanded and finished in natural stain. 

Many others gave freely of their time and equip- 
ment: mien and house carts to move 15,000 books 
from the shelves, local Fire Department ladders 
for washing the tall windows, the use of a buffing 
machine, and many hours of timely assistance, to 
make it possible for people who love books to enjoy 
them in beautiful surroundings. 

LAURIE JONES, Librarian 
LaGrange, Georgia, Memorial Library 


(Continued on page 118) 
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¢ NBC digest 


Ny 


“literature of the spoken word” 
THE NBC DIGEST 


A pocket-size magazine published four 
times a year (January, April, July and 
October) by the National Broadcasting 
Company, the NBC DIGEST contains 
the text— sometimes in full, sometimes 
abridged—of important speeches, 
discussions, news commentary and 
dramatic programs which have been 
broadcast over the NBC network and 
stations. The NBC DIGEST is a valu- 


able addition to any library. 


Fill Out This Coupon— Mail It Today! 
ee, a. 


NBC Digest, Room 732 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


Enter my subscription for NBC Digest for 
1 year, 50 cents; or [| 2 years, $1.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


(Please send check or money order. Do not 
send postage stamps.) 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street address 





| 
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| 
| 
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A MODERN INDUSTRY EBOOK 


_ dust published! 
OUR NEW 
NATIONAL 
LABOR POLICY 


4 The Taft-Hartley Act 
~ @nd the Next Steps 
by Congressman 


FRED A. HARTLEY, Jr. 


With an introduction 
by Senator Robert A. Taft 


HE man most responsible 
for the development of our 
new national labor policy makes 
his frank, revealing report to 
the nation. Included is the text 
of the Act itself. $2.85 


- STANDARD + 
; BUSINESS-CONFERENCE ‘ 
‘ TECHNIQUE 4 


by Carl Heyel 
o Ass’t to the president, ’ 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation f) 


th Written for the business executive, BI 
both staff and line, this book gives 136 ° 

: tested rules covering actual prepara- ‘A 

— conduct and follow-up of a F 
s 


eo. > 
ae mareet. 
= 


_— « 
-—— 
7. 7. 


uccessful business- ommemerees a 50 


Ph 3 
, “Se, 
ae HOW TO REDUCE . 
=: DISTRIBUTION COSTS : 
iS by Richard D. Crisp : 
< Director of Market Research, ee 
*. Tatham-Laird, Inc. ‘e: 
&, A positive program for distribution- Ke 
Py cost-reduction. Shows how market- +: 
: ing costs can be reduced by providing -: 
: accurate tools for measuring and in- 7 
» creasing sales effectiveness. $5.00 * 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10 
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Cooperation 
To the Editor: 

A picture of the Holyoke Public Library now 
appears on the bank checks of the Park National 
Bank of this city. We believe that this is the first 
time a free public library has been so signalized 
The bank has portrayed etchings of several of the 
landmarks which have made Holyoke famous on 
its checks, including the Holyoke Dam, the city 
hall, the public library, and the Field Memoria! 
Gateway at Mount Holyoke College. The financial 
institutions and manufacturing establishments of 
the city cooperate with the library in its educational 
and informational activities and preparations are 
now being made for a gala seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration of Holyoke’s incorporation as a city. 

GILBERT C. RIcH, Librarian 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Report of Progress 


To the Editor: 

Selection, acquisition, and processing of 20,000 
volumes in less than two years is one of the achieve- 
ments announced in the current annual report of 
the Chicago Undergraduate Library of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. This library, which commenced 
operation with 5,200 books in January 1947, and 
doubled that number by the following July, serves 
4,000 students and 300 faculty members of the 
university's new Chicago Undergraduate Division 
in unusually desirable quarters on Chicago's Navy 
Pier. It expects to possess 25,000 volumes by its 
second anniversary in 1949, or five times its initial 
holdings. 

To house the 40,000 volumes anticipated by Sep 
tember 1950, extensive stack facilities of strikingly 
convenient modern design have recently been added, 
increasing the total floor area to 19,400 square 
feet. Several efficient office installations have also 
been made to accommodate the staff, recently in 
creased from ten to nineteen full-time members 
(eight of whom are trained librarians) and re 
organized into five functional departments. Vari 
ous other physical improvements have made the 
800-seat reading room even more attractive than 
before. 

Despite the library’s extreme youth and unusual 
location, its circulation already compares favorably 
with that of similar college libraries in the Chicago 
area, and its reference-information desk successfully 
handled more than 11,000 questions between July 
1947 and June 1948. Available on its shelves are 
2,000 volumes of standard reference books, and 
long continuous files of nearly 150 journals selec 
tively purchased and bound because of their appro- 
priateness to the curriculum and coverage in the 
twenty periodical indexing services at hand. 

The circulating and browsing collections, unlike 
those of many older libraries, contain practically no 
dead-wood whatever, and represent generous up- 
to-the-minute selections to serve the teaching pro- 
gram, extra-curricular activities, and a wide variety 
of recreational reading interests. Supplementing 
the book stock is an extensive pamphlet collection, 
and excellent microfilm reading facilities. Current 
periodical subscriptions number 429. Constant 
bulletin board displays, special exhibits, and mim- 
eographed circulars make the facilities known. Li- 
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brary instruction of thirty-six sections of freshman 
rhetoric students is carried on with the help of a 
locally prepared talking slide film and other aids. 
Although reserve book use in the main reading 
room almost tripled in the past twelve months, an 
additional reserve book ‘“‘service station’’ with ex- 
ceptionally liberal lending policies will be opened 
at the start of the Fall term in September. Located 
close to the school’s front entrance with its own 
staff and facilities, it will greatly enhance the 
convenience of the library's circulation program. 
Reserve books will be made available for 3-hour 
to 3-day use at home or anywhere on the pier—in 
classrooms, lounges, laboratories, study areas, or 
even on the beach! 
Davip K. MAXFIELD, Librarian 
University of Illinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Library Club Helps the School 


To the Editor: 

A visit to any modern school library by a sight- 
seer reveals to him that the library ranks with 
shops, laboratories, gymnasiums, and auditoriums 
as an instructional feature of the present educa- 
tional plan. School libraries have become an active 
necessity in high schools and it is my opinion that 
the students of the school have a great deal to do 
with the operation and success of a library. 

When I first entered the high school, we had a 
room of books which we called a library. The 
bookcases were jammed together in a very small 
room about 10’ x 16’ which was kept locked most 
of the time. The books were piled on the shelves 
with no attempt at classification with the exception 
that fiction was grouped according to required read- 
ing in English. There was very little encourage- 
ment to use the library. About the only books 
checked out by the students were those for required 
reading in English. 

Each year, I volunteered my services as a library 
assistant. For the first three years, my duties were 
very simple. The student gave the name of the 
book desired, a search was made through the 
shelves, and if the book was found, the student's 
name was placed on the card. 

However this year, our library has undergone an 
amazing transformation. Our school was selected 
as one of the demonstration libraries, and one of 
our teachers went to school to learn library service. 
Upon her return in September, she reorganized the 
library completely, enlarging it to contain a large 
reading room, a work and conference room, and 
classified and cataloged the books. Materials were 
arranged on open shelves and classified according 
to subject matter . . . in other words, the whole 
library was redesigned for convenient use in an 
atmosphere that encouraged students to make full 
use of it. All this was done with practically the 
same books that were available in former years. 

While this project was being carried out, our 
new librarian called for volunteers to work in the 
library. Fourteen students responded and under the 
sponsorship of the librarian organized the Teen- 
Age Literary Club. We were taught how to pre- 
pare books for the shelf, make catalog cards, check 
books out and in, keep magazines and books in 
good repair, check in and file the new periodicals, 


(Continued on page 120) 
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WHITE 
GODDESS 


a ‘White Goddess’ 
is a terrifying and protean deity who 
has many names; she is Astarte or 
Luna; she has her place in every 
religion and every demonology. . . . 
The book is indescribable: It is a 
kind of ‘Golden Bough’ of primitive 
myth which is fascinating reading for 
its own sake. Mr. Graves has under- 
taken and carried out a work of great 
erudition, which will fascinate all 
readers whom it will interest: that is 
to say, classical scholars, students of 
folk-lore, students of analytical psy- 
chology, amateurs of the occult, lov- 
ers of poetry and admirers of Mr. 


T. S. ELIOT 


Graves.'"— 


$4.50, at your bookstore 


ROBERT 
GRAVES 


CREATIVE 
AGE 
PRESS 
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READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


TWIRLET DRILL 
NEWSPAPER 
PUNCH 





A light touch will drill a single hole 
through '/2” thickness of newspapers 
or magazines. Solid iron construction 
with cutting drill of chromium- 
vanadium steel. Base 3” x 4” with 
rubber feet to prevent slipping or 


scratching. In Black with nickel trim- 
mings. 
No. 822 $3.75 each 
Product 





SORTING TRAYS 


No. 858 
Each $3.00 
Three $2.75 ea. 


Sturdy trays with five compartments; bottom 
covered with felt; quartered oak, light finish, 2-44” 
high, 5-'/2” wide; 8-54” deep. 





Lefco TIMED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Shipments made within 24 hours after 
receipt of orders 





Catalog upon request 


LIBRARY EFFIGIENGY CORP. 


36 West 20th St. New York II, 
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and keep circulation and attendance records. In a 
school as small as ours, it is impossible to have a 
teacher in charge every period of the day, therefore, 
the student assistants were trained for complete 
supervision, and not only perform all library serv- 
ices, but keep general order in the library. Due to 
the accessibility of reading material and more 
pleasant surroundings, and the work of the assist- 
ants, the library has become a very popular place. 

Our club meets twice a month—once for a busi- 
ness meeting, and once for a social. New members 
are admitted each month from a waiting list. Ap- 
plicants must be good students and interested in 
reading and the library. 

The work of the Teen-Age Literary Club mem- 
bers has brought library service to a level more 
acceptable to the other students. The interest of 
the club members has caused their classmates to feel 
a greater freedom in making use of the library and 
calling on the student librarians for assistance. 
Through the club, the students have been made to 
feel that it is their library and not just another 
room that belongs to the school. 

ROBERT BARNES, President 
Teen-Age Literary Club 
Valley Mills, Texa 


Student Book Reviews 
To the Editor: 

Students write book reviews which teachers read 
and judge. Teachers welcome incentives for better 
reviews of better books. Many a local public li- 
brary is in a position not only to supply such an 
incentive, but also to institute a most valuable 
tradition. They need but inform the local high 
schools and colleges that they would like to post 
prominently, each month, the best appreciation of 
a great book by a local student. Monthly printings 
in the local newspapers, including high school 
publications, may be arranged. Then too, a worth- 
while prize or added distinction offered jointly by 
the library and the schools would also help. 

ABE OPPENHEIM 
17 South Seventh Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Plea for Books 
To the Editor: 


The patients of United States Marine Hospital, 
the National Leprosorium, at Carville, Louisiana, 
are in need of books for their library. Al! kinds 
are needed: current fiction and nonfiction, books 
in foreign languages, especially Spanish, and refer- 
ence books for adults and children. There are no 
regular funds for books for these people, hence the 
Young Men’s Business Club of New Orleans is 
sponsoring a drive to collect books, and the New 
Orleans Public Library is cooperating with the club. 
Contributions of books or of money should be sent 
to the New Orleans Public Library, 1031 St 
Charles Avenue and marked for the Young Men’s 
Business Club. 


JOHN HALL Jacoss, Librarian 


New Orleans, Louisiana, Public Library 
How to Count? 
To the Editor: 
Our “borrowers” do not use cards. We simply 


keep a list of them. For statistics will a good li- 
brarian (as we wish to be) count Mrs. Blanken- 
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ship’s name only, when we know that one of the 
books is for Jimmy and the other for Jewell? 


That is question number one. 

When a borrower keeps a book out overtime on 
the two-week basis, that simply counts as 1 in sta- 
tistics (e.%. a book was returned lately that had 
been drawn out four years ago) ? 

When a book is renewed for two more weeks 
should that count as a new withdrawal ? 

I will be very much obliged for your opinions on 
these simplified cases. 

EMiILy W. HARDING, Librarian 
Thorsby, Alabama, Institute Library 


Restrictive Residence Requirements 
To the Editor: 


To stem the trend toward restrictive residence 
requirements for professional librarians, the Public 
Library Executives’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia has prepared a resolution and is sending it 
to all political jurisdictions in this area. The reso- 
lution sets forth the reasons which make this action 
undesirable. 

It is suggested that other associations of library 
executives take cognizance of the problem and take 
measures to point up the pitfalls to legislative 
bodies in municipalities or counties which may be 
considering such action. 

EuGENE D. Hart, Chairman 
Public Library Executives’ Association of 
Southern California 


Glendale, California 


RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS it has been brought to the attention of the 
Public Library Executives’ Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia that certain cities in this area are considering limit- 
ing the selection of their professional employees to resi- 
dents of their jurisdictions, and 


WHEREAS such a practice is outmoded and not in 
accord with the aims of progressive personnel administra- 
tion, in that local candidates with inferior qualifications 
may be selected for technical and higher grade positions 
over better qualified candidates from outside, to the 
eventual detriment of the public service, and 


WHEREAS there is a serious shortage of trained li 
brarians in all parts of the country and in all grades and 
branches of the service at the present time, and it is 
reliably reported that this shortage will continue to exist 
for many years, and 


WHEREAS the practice of librarianship demands a 
liberal cultural background, a high level of technical 
training and ability, and outstanding personal and social 
qualities, as well as freedom from regional limitations, 
and 


WHEREAS the successful administration of public li- 
brary service requires the frequent introduction of fresh 
viewpoints and the leavening benefits of experience gained 
elsewhere, and 


WHEREAS the present high standards of librarianship 
now existing in this area can only be maintained by the 
continued recognition of the importance of unhampered 
choice among candidates from as wide an area as possible; 
now therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Public Library Executives’ 
Association of Southern California go on record as strongly 
protesting any action which will impose upon the recruit- 
ment of librarians any restriction with regard to present or 
past residence, excepting the legitimate requirement of 
United States citizenship; and further 


BE It RESOLVED that copies of this resolution be 
presented to the appropriate governmental authorities. 
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IN SEARCH OF POLITICAL 
INSIGHT, YOUR READERS 
WILL WELCOME... 


* The Course of 
American Democratic 
Thought 


By RALPH H. GABRIEL. What is the Ameri- 
can democratic faith? A distinguished scholar de- 
fines its basic doctrines and traces its changing 
pattern under the impact of tradition-shattering 
developments through the years. Here is timely 
insight into the nature of the issues involved as the 
democratic ideal of a balance between liberty and 
authority faces rival systems of social belief. ‘‘A 
book that illuminates the future as well as the 


past.’’—Henry Steele Commager, New York Herald 
Tribune. $4.00 


Democracy 
The Threshold of Freedom 
By HAROLD F. GOSNELL. **Suffrage,’’ finds 


this author, ‘‘is but the threshold of democracy, not 
the throne.’’ Here he marshalls evidence at hand 
to appraise, in terms of how they actually work, the 
two important democratic institutions of suffrage 
and representative government. The caliber of the 
people’s representatives, negro suffrage, the com- 
petence of the voter, and the wording of state 
constitutions also come under analysis by this keen 
observer. ‘‘Has all the earmarks of solid scholar- 
ship, plus inviting readability.’’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly. $4.00 


* The Administrative 
State 


A Study of the Political Theory of 
American Public Administration 


By DWIGHT WALDO. “ti is getting to be 
harder to rum a constitution than to frame one,’’ 
wrote Woodrow Wilson, and inaugurated a period 
of inquiry into public administration by students and 
reformers whose theories and recommendations the 
present author analyzes. Throws valuable light on 
bureaucracy as a political issue. $3.25 


* International 
Government 
By CLYDE EAGLETON. An up-to-date survey 


of evolving constitutional law for every reader con- 
cerned with international security and the search 
for a workable world government. ‘‘Readable and 


instructive . . . urbane, good-humored.’’— 
Annals of American Academy of Social and Political 
Science. $5.00 





The UNCENSORED Finnish side of the 
story of 


Finland and World 
War Il — 1939-1944 
JOHN H. WUORINEN, Editor. “Dr. Wuorinen 


has manifestly turned up something important.’’— 
—American Mercury. $3. 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S East 26th Street, New York 10 
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A Western Accent for Fall 


THE THIRSTY LAND 
Robert de Roos 


Californians are looking forward to the day when their rivers, instead 
of running sterile to the sea, will go to work on the thirsty land. Such 
is the ultimate purpose of the Central Valley Project. Here is the inside 
story of the project and the flood of nationwide controversy that has 
delayed its completion. Many photographs and maps. 


About 260 pages. 6x9 inches. $4.00 ' 


SAM WARD IN THE GOLD RUSH 
Edited by Carvel Collins 


Fascinating reading—an authentic memoir of the California Gold Rush, 
originally penned under the pseudonym of Midas, Jr. Midas turned out 
to be Sam Ward, later a prominent lobbyist, one of the most colorful and 
observant individuals to join the westward rush. Many reproductions of 
old engravings. 








About 220 pages. 5%4x8% inches. $3.50 


CALIFORNIA LANDMARKS 
James D. McClure 


The author’s alert camera-eye and apt descriptions make this book the 
ideal pictorial guide to the Golden State's historic spots. More than 100 
photographs and maps. 

About 180 pages. 7x10 inches. $3.00 


CALIFORNIA STEPPING-STONES 
A History for Young Californians y 
Robert Kingery Buell 


For younger readers—the story of the part other boys and girls played in 
California history. It covers the main stepping-stones from past to present 
with vitality and charm. Marian Bailey did the many drawings in color. 


About 224 pages. 6x8 inches. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGIST UNRETIRED 
The Life Pattern of Lillien J. Martin 
Miriam Allen deFord 


The biography of a remarkable woman psychologist who culminated a 
brilliant teaching career and devoted her own old age to pioneer work 
in geriatrics. Illustrated 





About 160 pages. 5% x 8% inches. $3.00 





Send for A Literary Traveler's Guide, complete catalogue of 
Stanford Centennial publications 


STANFOR D 





aoa UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the 
United States were asked whether their 
children had benefited from having The 
World Book. 88% said “Yes”—nearly 9 out 
of 10! They reported their children ad- 
vanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 


Now you can recommend The World Book 
with even greater confidence. For the com- 
pletely new World Book is finer than ever 
before in its 30-year history. Not merely 


a revision—it has been completely rebuilt 
from cover to cover. New page format and 
size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing 
plates throughout; new articles and pic- 
tures; new and larger maps; new beautiful, 
durable bindings. 


WORLD BOOK is sold only by authorized 
representatives. There may be an opportunity 
to represent WORLD BOOK in your com- 
munity. Dignified, profitable employment if 
you qualify. Free training. No investment re- 
quired. Write, World Book, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Dept WLB 1048, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


SOME BLO eee 


Crmplately New ecole lt lol-1e M- 1m. More)-] m0) mssleycomaet.ve 
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>2,000,000! 
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His name is Riley andy 
nating day-by-d yl 
hawks, the 







nt race. The book will make»baseball more alive, 
thing to the fan who reads it, 


more fun, 


256 pages. ES 5%" 8" Publication Oleiae 18 . $2.50 
TRIPLE SALES: “JUVENILE, ADULT, SPORT BOOK DEPARTMENTS 


lll eee 


THE TURNING POINT by Ed Fitzgerald 


Education Versus the glamour of big money baseball! Around this 
centtal theme, Ed Fitzgerald has woven an exc.ting baseball yarn 
about a boy who has to decide between his love of Sepeball and 
money, and a college education. You've got to take sides! » 
Every youngster who has his eye on a professional ball 
will read this book; every fan who takes:sides on similar isst 
they hit the sports pages will use this authentic hovel 1g background. 







256 pages 5%"x 84 Publication 





TRIPLE SALES: JUVENILE, ADULT, SPORT BOOK DEPARTMENTS 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18 
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4 Remarkable Reference Values 


OFFERED FOR YOUR INSPECTION 














THE WISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKERY 


Over 1,000 pages and 400,000 words. 
Hundreds of Photographs and Draw- 
ings—Many in Full Color. Special Li- 
brary Price $3.96 


This is the nearest to a definitive book ever 
published about foods, encyclopedic in scope. 
Dietetic experts and internationally famous 
chefs collaborated on the hundreds of tested 
recipes of many nations which are described 
and pictured. 


The history, food value, calory count, vitamin 
content and its place in diets and menus of 
every food is included. 

Economy budgets using the more plentiful, 
more nourishing foods are given with notes 
on how to buy. 

How-to-do-it drawings of everything from 
carving to chopsticks are presented. 

Write for a copy and discover many other 
features. 








Favorite Flowers 
In Color 


640 pages — 320 plates — 
2,100 entry index. Special 
Library Price $4.00 


This is really five books in one: 


1. FLOWERING SHRUBS — 150 
varieties in full natural color 

ROSES — 125 varieties in full 
natural color 

THE MIXED BORDER — 175 
varieties in full natural color 

BULBS — 75 varieties in full 
natural color 

THE ROCK GARDEN 292 
varieties in full natural color 


ao -£ © NN 


The text gives complete infor- 
mation on where and how to 
grow. 


This book was tremendously ex- 
pensive to produce—a fact you 
will appreciate when you see 
your copy. Write today for it. 








American Birds 


In Color 
An Encyclopedia of Land Birds 


392 Large Photographs— 
192 in full color. Special 
Library Price $3.96 


“*. . . Contains some of the most 
remarkable color photographs of 
birds yet presented in book form. 
Hal Harrison’s engaging text, in 
which he draws upon his personal 
experiences as a bird-watcher, 
avoids the stiff formality .. . 
Reading BIRDS IN COLOR is as 
enjoyable as it is instructive. The 
best of the photographs are scarce- 
ly equalled in any other bird-book 
| Know.’’—Alan Devoe, The Amer- 
ican Mercury 


The text gives complete life his- 
tories, habitat, migrating sea- 
sons, food, where to find, how to 
attract and what to feed. 


Only mass production has made 
your price possible. 








CHILDREN'S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


640 pages—over 800 pictures—121 fea- 
ture stories—2,400 entry index. Special 
Library Price $3.96 


If you have been waiting for, hoping for, a 
modestly-priced, juvenile encyclopedia that is 
authentic and broadly inclusive this is it. 

In easy text and many pictures it tells of 
man’s struggle from: 

The dawn of civilization 
into 
The atomic age. 


There are stories of life on the earth, under 
the surface and in the sea and sky; stories of 
inventions, discoveries and explorations; sto- 
ries of ancient marvels and the modern mira- 
cles, of television, radar, atomic energy, etc. 


Only the book can tell its complete story. 
Write for your copy. 








WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc. 








A penny postcard will bring these books. The prices quoted are 20% below list. 


50 West 47th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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Aluminune 


BOOK SUPPORTS 





18 gauge aluminum, reinforced and 
modernly designed. Electric anodic 
dye finish that will not chip. Colors 
silver, bronze and dubonnette. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Cat. No. 753-S (Silver) 





SU Pa irs cose es ow $ 3.45 
per lots of 100......... a 
Cat. No. 753-B (Bronze) 
0 6 $ 4.00 
oS = 


112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN, 











| SHIPPING Announcing Publication 
ae 
W HITE’S 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


. e 


VOLUME XXXiIll 


otal et 





The latest volume of the Permanent Series adds to the con- 
tinuing record of American history contained in the biog 
* raphies of men and women who have contributed to our 


_ national life and culture. 


Since 1071 Approximately 900 biographies. $15.00—Less library discount. 


TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON. 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY * 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Fall leaders 


Rampart Street 
By Everett and Olga Webber 


A swashbuckling, adventurous novel, set against 
the background of old New Orleans, with its 
freebooting gentry, seafarers and Creole belles, 
Rampart Street throbs with the unbridled pas- 
sions and hatreds of a vivid and colorful era in 
American history. $3.00 


A La Carte 


THE GOURMET’S PHANTASMAGORIA 
IN FIFTY CARTOONS 


By Oscar Berger 


When you would like your friends to consider 
you a gourmet, a man of the world, and a per- 
son with a nice sense of humor—Then this 
piquant volume of epicurean delights by the 
internationally famous cartoonist is just your 
dish. $3.00 


A Chilmark Miscellany 
By Van Wyck Brooks 


Here, in one volume, Van Wyck Brooks has 
gathered the essence of his distinguished liter- 
ary career, Beautifully designed and decorated 
by Rudolph Ruzicka, it is a book to grace any 
library. $4.00 


Collected Poems 


By Lilian Bowes Lyon 





The distinguished English poet, C. Day Lewis, 
has written a critical appreciation which serves 
as an introduction to this collection. $2.75 


John Studebaker 


AN AMERICAN DREAM 
By Edwin Corle 


This is the colorful story of John Mohler Stude- 
baker and his four brothers and the building of 
a great American business. Photographs, end- 
paper maps. $4.50 


Wordlore 


By Duane Clayton Barnes, A.M. 


This fascinating volume is designed for those 
enthusiasts who are just discovering the de- 
lights of delving into the rich lore of word 
derivations. $2.25 


The Family Members 


By Martin Yoseloff 


At once realistic, funny, sympathetic and ironic, 
The Family Members is a deeply moving story 
of the ever-widening effects of an innocent 
young girl’s mistake. $2.75 


Frederic Chopin 
SON OF POLAND—EARLY YEARS 
By Opal Wheeler 


Taking its place with Opal Wheeler’s other 
famous music biographies is this delightful 
book for children on Frederic Chopin. TIllus- 
trated by Christine Price. $2.75 


from Dutton 





Golden Opinions 
By Richard L. Tobin 


In this informal book of the most telling epi- 
sodes from the life of a young American news- 
paperman, Dick Tobin dips into the rich 
grabbag of his experiences as he recounts with 
perception, imagination, the ‘‘golden opinions’’ 
he has garnered. $3.00 


When Were You Built? 


By Helen E. Hokinson 


Her long awaited new collection, When Were 
You Built? brings you, at last, a sparkling new 
selection of 150 of the best of those lovable, 
laughable ladies who have captivated the hearts 
of Americans, $2.75 


Shakespeare’s Bawdy 


A LITERARY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ESSAY AND A COMPREHENSIVE 
GLOSSARY 

By Eric Partridge 

Here is a book for those who have always been 
aware of the large number of bawdy references 
in Shakespeare, but who may not have known 
the wealth of hidden allusion, the multiple 
meanings in many of the seemingly obvious 
passages. $7.50 


We’re All In It 


By Eric Johnston 

In this frank and clear-visioned book, Eric 
Johnston tackles with vigor and freshness the 
complex problems of the world and proposes 
daring new adventures for America, $2.75 


Birthday Party 
By A. A. Milne 


Here again is the Milne we all love so well—in 
a nicely balanced collection of mystery, urbane 
social comedy, poignant human relationships 
and erudition. $3.00 


Footlights and Highlights 


By Crosby Gaige 

This is the spirited and racy autobiography of 
Crosby Gaige, theatrical producer, scholar and 
bon vivant—connoisseur of fine wines, food and 
books, and owner of the famous Watch Hill 
Press. $4.00 


Eastwick, U.S.A. 
By Howard Hush 


Eastwick, U.S.A, is a portrait of a_ typical 
American community—and the private lives of 
its people. $3.00 


Virginia Reader 

A TREASURY OF WRITINGS FROM THE 
FIRST VOYAGES TO THE PRESENT 
Collected and with an Introduction by 
Francis Coleman Rosenberger 

This is a notable Reader of ‘‘writings’’ about 
Virginia and, in the main, by Virginians, from 
the records of the first voyages of discovery, 
through the flowering of statesmanship, the 


wars, and up through the years to the Virginia 
writers of today. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY Inc. 


300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


ES A A LATTER 
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Catalan Domination of Athens, 1311-1388 
By KENNETH M. SeETTON, PH. D. 


This book by the head of the Department of History at the University of 
Manitoba, will be of interest and of value to the mediaevalist, the classicist, and 
the archaeologist. It is a careful, readable study of the history of later mediaeval 
Athens, concentrating on the Catalan period, but presenting also a succinct account 
of the Venetian and Florentine periods (coming down to 1456). The contents 
and organization of the book are indicated by the headings of its twelve chapters: 





I. The Establishment of the Catalan Company in the Cities of Athens and Thebes. 
II. The Early Years and Chief Successes of the Catalans in Greece. III. The French Failure 
to Regain Athens and the Period of Catalan Strength. IV. The Dangers and Crises of the 
Middle Years of Catalan Rule. V. The Fortunes of the Florentines in Greece and the Mis- 
fortunes of the Catalans. VI. Civil and Ecclesiastical Administration in the Duchies of Athens 
and Neopatras. VII. The Friends and Foes of Aragon on the Eve of the Navarrese Invasion 
of Athens. VIII. The Navarrese Invasion of the Athenian Duchy and the Catalan Loss of 
Thebes. IX. The Last Decade of Catalan Rule and the Articles of Athens. X. Athens under 
the Florentines and the Venetians, and Contemporary Affairs in Greece. XI. Language and 
Culture, Social Conditions and Athenian Antiquities under the Catalans and Florentines 
XII. Primary and Secondary Sources for the History of Athens during the Periods of Catalan 
and Florentine Rule. 


Pp. xvi, 323; 8 plates. $7.50 ($6 to subscribers to SPECULUM). 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 














“SOMETHING INTERESTING, PLEASE, . 
TO HELP ME IN AMERICAN HISTORY—” r 


The librarian's most helpful answer: 


An indispensable volume 
for students of 
the art of Asia 


+ + + + 


Certainly, read and study 


ASIATIC ART | tHe crronictes 


* OF AMERICA 
By H. F. E. VISSER * 
a Each of its fifty volumes, $2.25, is an ab 
This magnificent book contains more sorbing historical narrative written by 
than 450 illustrations . . . beautifully distinguished specialist. Completely authen 
reproduced. Many are in full color. * tic, yet as fascinating as good fiction 


The volume covers the priceless collec- 
tions of Asiatic art in Holland and 

Belgium, including the famed Stoclet THE PAGEANT OF 
collection in Brussels and the Loudon 

collection in The Hague. Mr. Visser, AMERICA 


world renowned authority on the art of 
A vivid, accurate pictorial history, fifteen 
volumes, $6.50 each, in which over 11,500 
rare prints, paintings, drawings, photographs 
and maps are woven together by crisp, color- 
ful, informative text. 


Asia, describes these collections in de- 
tail. He also presents a brief but ex- 


ellent introduction to the 
$30. 


collecting of Asiatic art. 


Recommended in Wilson’s Standard Catalogs 


BEECHHURST PRESS, Inc. 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


For full descriptions, write: 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16 














+ + + + + & & 
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New Books for Young People 
#3. DAISY AND DOBBIN: 


Two Little Seahorses 
By GLADYS TABER 


@ Daisy and Dobbin are two little seahorses who live 






ay = at the bottom of the sea. They set off on an adventure, 

ar 4 meet a Chinese mermaid, and go off to see the world. 
poo This charming and original story for children. 4 to 7 is 
uee= te MO delightfully illustrated in color by Kurt Wiese. 


September. $2.00 


HEIGH-HO FOR HALLOWEEN! 


Written and compiled by ELIZABETH HOUGH SECHRIST 
with illustrations by Guy Fry 


@ A book about everything that takes place on Halloween—how 
this holiday came to be, plays about Halloween, stories and poems, 
games and parties. There is also an unusual chapter dealing with 
directions for teachers and parents—by the author of RED LETTER 
DAYS and CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE, and the editor of ONE 
THOUSAND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. For young people of 
all ages. September. $2.50 


REGULAR COWBOY 


By MARGARET PHELPS 


e A twelve year old city boy finds himself alone in the West. How 
he makes good on a cattle ranch, finding a place among the cow- 
boys, and winning the friendship of the ranch owner, makes an 
exciting story for children 8 to 12. Illustrated. September. $2.50 


HIGH, INSIDE! 


By R. G. EMERY, author of WINGS OVER WEST POINT 








@ Cleve, the hero of this unusual story of modern baseball, finished 
college as an outstanding ball player. He joins the big league with 
no other intention than to make all the money he can—and how 
he finds there is more to baseball than money, and wins a place for 
himself with both his team and his fans makes a book of high-pitch 





excitement. Boys 12 up. September. $2.50 
For Texas and Freedom Jeff Roberts, Railroader 
By E. H, STAFFELBACH By EDWARD FORD 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


@ “Readers who liked Pierre Garonne in 


TOWARDS OREGON will enjoy his ° “One of the most realistic, informa- 

further adventures. Good reading and tive, and entertaining railroad stories in 

authentic history.’"—PHYLLIS WHITNEY, many a moon.” —Chicago Tribune. Illus- 

ae go on a sae gre by trated by Manning deV. Lee. Boys 12 up. 
ug iley. Boys 12 up. Published in Publi . . 

May. $2.50 ublished in April. $2.50 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
































Philadelphia 
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NOW READY! comptete cue to THe 


FAVORITE SPORT OF 18,000,000 AMERICANS 





A Hunter s a ane, “ nm FA melas alelih ae A-tel akan se. 
Shooter’s Reference * m Come —the First and 
Library in One Spe Final Authority on 
All-Inclusive Volume . the ENTIRE Sport 


RETAIL : 
PRICE . 


$17.50 





Belongs on every library’s 


reference shelf because— 


—COMPREHENSIVE: Gives history, habitat, characteristics, range, 
feeding and breeding habits of every game animal and bird in 
Canada, U.S.A., and Mexico; shows how, when, and where to 
hunt each one; how to use dogs, falcons, bow and arrow, and every 
type of hunting arm; how to dress, equip, camp, cook under all 
conditions. 


—AUTHORITATIVE: Over 50 outdoor authorities, public and pri- 
vate museums, research organizations, and the wild life departments 
of 48 states, Canada and Mexico collaborated in producing this 
book under the general editorship of the N. Y. Times’ Rod and Gun 
Editor, RAYMOND R. CAMP. 


WELL MADE: Double-column pages printed in clear, readable type 
on high-quality white paper; over 1000 photographs, diagrams, 
drawings, tables, maps; 17 original full-color, full-page plates by 
foremost nature artists; beautiful jacket covers reinforced tan buck- 
ram binding stamped in brown ink; open seasons, laws and regula- 
tions, glossary, index. Size 8." x 11” x 2”. XX-+1039+110 pp. 


STACKP OLE & HECK, Inc. The Telegraph Press Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Selected New Books 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


LITTLE GIRL FROM THE CITY 


By L. Voronkova. Translated by Joser Bercer, author of 
the Jim Ellis sea stories and OPERATION UNDERGROUND. IIlus- 
trated by Rutu Streep. 





Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 


“Valentina, a little girl making her sad way nowhere away from the 
Russian city where her mother and brother have been killed by bombs, 
is sheltered by the Shalikins. ... The author has had the skill and 
knowledge — and heart —to show that all these people are human, .. . 
and that time, growth and love can heal grievous hurt.” — Marjorie 
Fischer in the New York Times Book Review 


Published August 19, 1948. For 8 to 12 year olds. $2.00 


CYNTHIA OF BEE TREE HOLLOW 


By Genevieve Fox, author of MOUNTAIN GIRL, MOUNTAIN 
GIRL COMES HOME, ARMY SURGEON, and other first-rate stories 
for both girls and boys. Illustrated by Forrest W. Orr. 


Cynthia, like Sairy Ann Hall in the author’s earlier books, is 
a girl of the Southern mountains—a girl of today who 
has to adapt herself and her family to a new way of living 
after the dam built by the government floods their 
property. 


Coming November 8. For 10 and up. $2.50 





Recent Books Now Appearing on THE BROWN FOX 
Lists Approved by and for Children MYSTERY 


MR. TWIGG’S MISTAKE, by Robert Lawson By Every QUEEN, Jr. 
NOBODY'S DOLL, by Adéle DeLeeuw Illustrated by E. A. Watson. 
CHRONICLE OF THE MARCH FAMILY, Alcott Djuna, best friend of readers of 

sas previous Queen, Jr. stories, has 
THE ADVENTURES OF WINNIE AND BLY, by Anne White } to think and act quickly when 


THE NEW NATURE-STORY SERIES, by Thornton Burgess | 2 started as a peaceful sum- 
mer vacation turns into a hair- 


ON THE GREEN MEADOWS, AT THE raising situation. 
SMILING POOL, THE CROOKED LITTLE Published September 20. For 
PATH, THE DEAR OLD BRIAR PATCH all youthful mystery fans. $2.50 


THESE TITLES, NEW AND OLD, ARE SUGGESTED FOR BOOK WEEK DISPLAY 
Together with Two Honor Books of the Spring Season — 


RIVER DRAGON ROOMMATES 





By Cart D. Lane By Laura Cooper RENpDINA 
Honor Book in the N.Y. Herald Tribune A popular selection of the Junior Literary 
Spring Book Festival. 8 to 12. $2.50 Guild for Older Girls. $2.50 
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Warne Books 
for Boys and Girls 


THE TINKER’S WIG 


By John Saunders 


A delightful descriptive story about a boy 
who liked counting his plumstones. One 
day extraordinary things happened. How 
sruce and his dog Peter found the Soldier 
the Sailor and all the others makes an 
engrossing story. The many color illus- 
trations by F. MATIANIA are exquisitely 


done. Cloth $2.50 


LEAR’S NONSENSE OMNIBUS 


Book of Nonsense, More 
Songs and Nonsense 


Including The 
Nonsense, Nonsense 


Stories and Alphabets. 480 pages, 
Cloth $2.00 
THE STORY OF SAMMY 
STICKLEPIN 
By Margaret Alleyne 
The adventures of a hedgehog, whose 


were longer and pricklier and 
than any of his brothers and 
. but Sammy was not as stupid 
thought. Illustrated in color 

Picture Boards $1.00 


prickles 
sticklier 
sisters . 
as people 

throughout. 


BUTTERWICK FARM 
By Clifford Webb 


A re-issue of an old favorite slightly small- 
er in size but containing all the original 
material. Illustrated with 23 colored pic- 
tures. Cloth $2.00 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN 
Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson and 
written by Baron Krakemsides 


One little chick thought he knew enough 
to scorn his mother’s advice 
fared is delightfully told and illustrated in 
this story-in-rhyme. With 16 pictures in 
color. Boards $1.25 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 


New Book on Rules of Order 


‘Practical Parliamentary Procedure’’ 

covers every phase of parliamentary 

law. Most libraries are having in- 
creasingly numerous calls for a more easily under- 
stood book on how to conduct meetings. This new 
book, ‘‘Practical Parliamentary Procedure,’’ by 
Rose Marie Cruzan differs from existing manuals 
in that it is easily read and easily understood. This 
book gives terms, necessary steps to obtain action, 
tells how to obtain the floor, gives pointers for 
members and officers, rules for motions, amend- 
ments, nominations and elections. Designed for all 
organizations as well as schools and colleges. Not 
a new subject, but a new, practical presentation. 
202 pp. Cloth bound. $2.50. Write today. Clip 





this. 





AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
By Stephenson & Millett. Cleverly 


written, easy reading etiquette book. Covers 
traveling, dining, social notes, dancing, part- 
ies, living with others, introductions. Re- 
vised 1947. Indexed for reference. Write 
today. In preparation with cloth cover. 
Usual library discount. Clip this. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 163, W.Market St. Bloomington, lil. 


McKNIGHT 





Usual library 
discount. 





ss 
\@ WeKNIGHT 











Special Service to Libraries 


for BRITAIN’S 


More Than 7,000 PERIODICALS 


British offer a wide 
selection for you to choose from in 
any field of 
are filled quickly and efficiently for 
7,000 news 
papers, magazines, trade papers, tecl 


publications 


interest. Subscriptions 


any of the more than 


nical journals, and directories pub 
lished in the United Kingdom and the 
British Commonwealth. 


Let us quote on your 1949 require 
ments. Delwery direct from London 
Many dailies and weeklies are now 
available by regular air express. Writ 
for our classified catalog. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
150 East 35th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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! OR over 62 years, ForuM 
has been a valued magazine of opinion, reflecting the changing issues 





of the American scene. More and more readers turn to each month’s 
Forum for its well-documented debates, thought-provoking articles 
and stimulating features. More and more Libraries recognize 
Forum’s value by subscribing, or ordering additional copies, for 
those readers and students who depend on Forum for “pros” and 
“cons” of vital issues. Have you seen Forum in its new format? 
If not, write for a free copy. 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide * One Year $4, Two Years $7 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. INC. 108 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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These 12 Reinhold Books Win 
“Best Technical Books” Award 
for 1947 and early 1948 


Each year, R. R. Hawkins, 
Chief of the Science and Tech- 
nology Division, New York 
Public Library, studies the list 
of technical books published and 
selects the 100 he considers the 
best. 


Since the inception of the now 
well-known Hawkins list, Rein- 
hold books have been contin- 
uously represented. But this 
year we're especially proud, for 
the 1947-48 selections show 
more Reinhold books than on 
any previous list. 


These 12 books are only a few 
of the 230 technical and scien- 
tific books, mostly in the fields 
of metallurgy, architecture, 
chemical engineering, and chem- 
istry, on our current lists. 


10-day Free Examination 





Any or all of these books will 
gladly be sent on 10-day’s free 
examination. Books not meet- 
ing with your requirements may 
be returned under this offer 
without further obligation. 








PRECISION INVESTMENT CASTINGS 362 pages, profusely 
by Edwin Laird Cady illustrated $6.00 
“This authentic work,” comments Mr. Hawkins, “should 
answer most of those recurring questions about the lost wax 
process.” 


METAL PROCESS ENGINEERING 300 pages, illustrated 
by N. E. Woldman $5.00 
Says Mr. Hawkins: “A practical survey of present-day 
metal-shaping and treating techniques.” 


INJECTION MOLDING OF PLASTICS 534 pages, profusely 
by Islyn Thomas illustrated $10.00 
This volun:e, points out Mr. Hawkins, is “a comprehensive 
work intended chiefly for practical use.” 


TECHNOLOGY OF ADHESIVES 520 pages, illustrated 


by John Delmonte $8.00 


440 pages, 250 
Halftones $6.75 


ADVENTURES IN MAN'S FIRST PLASTIC 
by Nelson S. Knaggs 


FLAMEPROOFING TEXTILE FABRICS 430 pages, illustrated 
ACS Monograph No. 104 $6.75 
by Robert W. Little 


SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS 
by Carleton Ellis and M. W. Swaney 


283 pages, profusely 
illustrated $4.75 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PORTLAND CEMENT 557 pages, 
by Robert H. Bogue profusely illustrated $10.00 


THE WATER-SOLUBLE GUMS 279 pages, illustrated 
by Charles L. Mantell $6.00 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS 
ACS Monograph No. 105 460 pages, illustrated 
by Vartkes Migrdichian $12.00 


THE SULFONAMIDES AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 
ACS Monograph No. 106 660 pages, illustrated 
by Elmore H. Northey $12.50 


PROTEINS AND AMINO ACIDS IN NUTRITION 580 pages, 
by Melville Sahyun illustrated $7.50 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Room 1215, 330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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cE: Shetches of Autobiography 
BERNARD SHAW 


G. B. S. writes of himself, his life, his views—a characteristically 
unconventional autobiography. New, hitherto unpublished Shaw. 


Binds Ouer America — 
ROGER TORY PETERSON 


Unique adventures and observations of our bird life by the author 
of the famous Field Guides. Handsomely illustrated. 
80 pages of photographs. $6.00 


Days Without Time 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Explorations in the world of Nature—stories of delightful ramblings 
told with charm and imagination by a widely known naturalist. 
80 pages of photographs. $6.00 


FREDERIC TAUBES 


A discussion of the values which go into the making of all great 
works of art, by a distinguished American artist and author. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


The BURNS MANTLE edt Plays 
of 1947-1948. Edited by 
JOHN CHAPMAN 


Ten plays presented by excerpt and summary, with illustrations 
from the Broadway productions. Also year book data. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


Green Sead and While Ice Far North with Capt. Mac 
MIRIAM MACMILLAN 


The adventures of the first woman ever to take active part in an 
Arctic expedition. A record of human courage and hazardous delight 
among the icebergs. Illustrated with maps and photographs. $4.00 


In Search of South Afprica 
H. V. MORTON 


Personal experiences form a guide to South Africa by a travel writer 
noted for his masterful portrayal of impressions. Illustrated. $4.00 


Mysteries and Adventures 
of the Atlantic Coast 
EDWARD ROWE SNOW 


Remarkable stories of actual happenings, more fascinating than 
fiction, along the coast from Maine to Florida. Illustrated. $4.00 


Mostly, California 
DON BLANDING 


Vivid impressions of California in verse and drawings by one of 
America’s favorite poets. Illustrated. $2.50 


_/ AODD, MEAD & CO., N. Y. 
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A book of enduring ae 
quality should have Leg 
enduring beauty 
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Hottston Buckrams have enduring quali- 
ties to withstand hard usage. These Buck- 
rams have enduring beauty which, when 
properly used,also enhances the dignity of 
the books. 

Holliston’s beautiful Buckrams, in vellums 
and linens, are available in a diversified 
range of colors. 
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THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA 
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Continuing Evidence 
of this Book's Importance 


in the Reference Library 


Sexual Behavior 


in the 


Human Male 


by 
Kinsey, Pomeroy and Martin 


Based on surveys made by Members of the 
Staff of Indiana University and supported 
by the National Research Council with 
Rockefeller Foundation funds. 804 pages, 
6” x 9”, with 173 charts and 159 tables. $6.50 


“This study follows the perfection of a 
method of interviewing and recording 
which permits of a new high mark in 
the accuracy of behavior histories. Since 
the method will become a standard pro- 
cedure in psychological research certain 
features deserve comment. This volume 
is such a gold mine of information, it is 
so provocative of thought and comment, 
so suggestive of plans of research that 
any ordinary review can do no more 
than underline a few of the findings. 
It is one of the five or six most stimulat- 
ing books that the reviewer has ever 
read.” —Psychological Bulletin 


Published by 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 


Publishers to the Medical and Allied Professions 
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THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
recommends: 


JEFF ROBERTS, 


RAILROADER 
by Edward Ford 


THE LATEST OF THESE EXCELLENT 
CAREER STORIES FOR OLDER BOYS 


“This is the best ‘inside story’ of railroading that 
has come down the track in a long time.’’ 

—HeEnry B. LENt—New York Times 

A JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD SELECTION $2.50 


DON MARSHALL, 
ANNOUNCER 


*‘Through Don Marshall's experiences it is possible 
to learn a great deal about radio broadcasting, 
program making, and directing and television.”’ 

—The Saturday Review of Literature 


A JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD SELECTION $2.00 


BOB LANE, 
NEWS CAMERAMAN 


“A combination adventure and success story that 
contains in addition much of practical value for 
boys who are interested in the expanding field of 
news-picture making.’’—Columbia (S. C.) Record 


$2.00 


LARRY SCOTT, 
OF THE SUN 


‘'This book contains one of the most explicit in- 
formative accounts of work on a small city news- 
paper that a would-be reporter could find in fiction 
for young people.""—New York Times $2.00 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


Edited by JAQUES CATTELL and E. E. ROSS 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


has taken a place among the most important works of reference. 


The Directory contains biographies of over 16,000 of those in America 
who have done the most to advance education—by teaching, writing, research, 
or administration. A careful selection has been made from the million edu- 
cational workers of the United States and Canada. They are those to whom 
reference is made in the press and by whom all positions of importance are 
filled. The Directory is a work essential to all who have relations with 
those engaged in educational work and is necessary to every reference library. 

LEADERS IN EDUCATION aims to bring unity and common interest 
into educational work—covering the field from the nursery school and be- 
fore to the university and after, as well as other institutions important in 
education. Like AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE it is more than a compila- 
tion; it is a contribution to the advancement of education. 

Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical production, the 
book maintains the standards of AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE, being 
well printed and well bound—a book satisfactory for any student or library 
to own, to show and to use. 


OVER 1,200 PAGES PRICE $15.00 OVER 16,000 BIOGRAPHIES 


THE SCIENCE PRESS LANCASTER, PA. 




















84°, Need The Money! Eighty-four out of every 100 
women workers work in order to support themselves and their 
dependents, according to a report of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor 


A JOB FOR 
EVERY WOMAN 


Louise M. Neuschutz 208 p. $3.00 


Miss Neuschutz writes realistically for this 84%. She out- 
lines the possibilities and requirements in a number of fields; 
interior decorating, nursery schools, needlecraft, local catering, 
services for the sick, typing, gardening, etc., etc. The book is 
a practical handbook of self-made jobs. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. + 950 University Avenue * New York 52 
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A superb cookbook—more than 100 com- 
plete menus and over 1000 recipes for every 
meal of the day and all types of occasions. 


MENUS AND RECIPES 
FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING HOSTESS 
by Ella Liner Lambert 

A new book that all women will want. Gives 
the fundamentals—cooking temperatures, yield 
of recipe, use of seasonings, essential equip- 
ment and its care, and the ingredients are listed 





New publications your readers in the order used—as well as luxurious feasts 

will want you to have for holidays, special luncheons, teas, cocktail 
UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNITURE— attics, and evening deserts, 

Pope. For all who want to “re-do” their All recipes have been tested in the author's 


own furniture. A complete manual on all own kitchen. This is a book which your woman 


ses, ; as of project ideas. In- : z 
processes, and a source of project ideas readers will want to refer to time and time 
cludes slipcovering, and rebuilding out of date 


styles. $3.75 again. Cloth, jacketed, 6% x 9% inches, 416 
KLENKE'S FURNITURE BOOK —Klenke. Pages, $3.25 


Group of projects consisting of exact copies yoyR BICYCLE—Kraynick. A practical treatment of 
of old master cabinetmakers and plans for bicycles, fully illustrated. General advice on care, avoid- 
modern adaptations. All a of construction ing trouble, directions for making adjustments and re- 
detail and finishing. $3.25 placements—and how to ride it. $1.25 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SOFT SOLDERING 
—Yerkow. First, complete basic book on the 
subject. Features step-by-step photographs of 1818 Duroc Bidg. 
all tool uses, and setting up simple projects. | 


Order through your dealer or direct 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


$2.25 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 














The 
Complete information about Leather- 
HANDBOOK working, Woodworking, Metalwork- 


ing, Basketry, Plastics, the Graphic 
Arts and Hand-made Jewelry. 








The wealth of practical knowledge contained in 
this comprehensive book has made it popular 
with home craftsmen everywhere. In its more 
than 1000 pages, seven leading craft authorities, 
experts who have taught their specialized fields 
to busy adults at New York University, explain 
exactly how to make hundreds of unusual and 
valuable articles. Their step-by-step explana- 
tions are supplemented by over 700 hands-at- 
work photographs. If your library lacks a truly 
complete craft book, here is the one to buy. 


$6.95 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Here, at last, is a lively quality magazine 
for children in the eight-years-and-up age 
bracket ! Acclaimed by authorities* in the field 
of juvenile publications in both Britain and 
America, COLLINS MAGAZINE for Boys 
and Girls promises to become, in modern 
dress, a worthy successor to the famous St. 
Nicholas Magazine. In fact, Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Becker, former editor of St. Nicholas, 
says: “COLLINS comes nearest to the high 
standard St. Nicholas set for children’s mag- 
azines of any I have seen.” Stimulating and 
wholesome, but dramatic enough to hold a 
child’s eager attention even in competition 
with the lurid trivia so widely distributed 
today, COLLINS MAGAZINE cannot be 
surpassed in entertainment value. Outstand- 
ing authors such as Noel Streatfeild, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Viola Garvin, Lorna Lewis, Mary 
Lavin, Dorothy M. Stuart, Eve Garnett, and 
many others equally famous are frequent 
contributors. 


$4.50 per yeor—12 issues 
Complimentary copy on request 


* American Advisory Committee: Miss Virginia H. 
Mathews. Mis. Frances Clarke Sayers, Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, Mrs. Anne J. Richter, Miss 
Phyllis Fenner, Miss Caroline D. Emerson, Mrs. 
Jean Benedict. 


COLLINS MAGAZINE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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1931-1947 
by J. EDWARD GERALD 


The full story of the stirring 
events in press freedom 

from the Minnesota gag law 
case in 1931 to the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in 1947—¥is told in this 
readable book which gives in- 
sight into the reasoning of the 
courts in the cases discussed. 


Recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions have altered the estab- 
lished patterns in several 
fields of press law, notably 
contempt of court and postal 
censorship. 


Prepared by a journalist 
trained in public law, it gives 
full recognition to the new im- 
portance of economic legisla- 
tion to press freedom. Among 
the cases he discusses which 
are of special interest are the 
Esquire case, and the antitrust 
indictment against the Associ- 
ated Press. 


a) 


. . . Indispensable to the un- 
derstanding of free speech in 
our society. ... It is a care- 
ful, scholarly and well-docu- 
mented account of the progress 
of press freedom from 1931 to 
1947.” Washington Post. $3.50 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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I'll Take Cappy 


By LEE McCABE and NORBERT FAGAN. 
Illus. by WESLEY DENNIS 


Wesley Dennis’s superb pictures illustrate throughout this story 
of a boy and his pony in the Maryland Hunt country. A heart- 
warming tale of good sportsmanship and fun ending in a thrilling 
climax. Ages 8-12. Aug. $2.00 


Written and Illustrated by PERS CROWELL 

author of SIX GOOD FRIENDS and BEAU DARE 
A thrilling story of Vuldar, a boy of prehistoric times, who tames 
the first horse and conquers a mammoth. Illustrated with superb, 


authentic pictures of cavemen, cliffs and plains, mammoths and 
All ages. Sept. $2.50 


Sleigh Bells for Windy Foot 


By FRANCES FROST. Illus. by LEE TOWNSEND 


There is warmth and joy, excitement and humor in this pleasant 
family story of Christmas on the Clarks’ farm. Complete in itself, 
but has the same attractive characters of the best-selling WINDY 
FOOT AT THE COUNTY FAIR. Ages 8-12. Sept. $2.00 


- A 


Tales My Father Told 


By AGNES CAMPBELL. Illus. by RICHARD KENNEDY 


These charming Irish folktales are concerned with hens and 
donkeys, children and leprechauns, and the mountains, lakes and 
rivers of the Irish countryside. “A delight for both eye and ear.” 
—HELEN BROGAN, N. Y. Public Library. Ages 8-12. Sept. $2.00 


Pedro’s Choice 
By CATHERINE BLANTON. Illus. by HAROLD PRICE 


Pedro is scornful of his artistic talent and looks forward to a 
career as a matador, but changes his mind when his pet bull Popo is 
scheduled for the bullring. A highly amusing and warm story of a 
boy in modern Mexico. Ages 8-12. Sept. $2.00 


The Long Arm of The Mounted 


By WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY. Illus. by STEPHEN J. VOORHIES 


Four exciting adventure stories of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police: Mystery of the Ghost Gold, Mannikin Talk, A Relic of the 
Vikings, Shepherd of the Storm. Older boys and girls. Sept. $2.00 


Outstanding Non-fiction for Teen Agers 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


By WILLIAM H. CROUSE. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. “Everything the science-minded young- 
ster wants to know, simply explained and effec- 
tively illustrated . . . A swell job.’’—VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS. Pub. $2.75 


DO YOUR OWN THINKING 


By C. H. SCHERF. Applied psychology for the teen 
age. Stresses the advantages of independent 
thinking and tells how to achieve it. 

Pub. Illus. $3.00 


YOUTH COMES OF AGE 


By WELLINGTON G. PIERCE. The experiences and 
problems of the.teen-ager growing into ma- 
turity. “. . . sound, sane, reliable.””—MARGARET 
SCOGGIN. Pub. Illus. $3.25 


A GIRL GROWS UP 


By RUTH FEDDER. “‘Singularly sound, sensible and 
helpful,”” says Dorothy Canfield Fisher of the 
new edition of the popular book on the modern 
girl's problems. Completely revised and enlarged. 
New illustrations by Roberta Paflin. Pub. $2.75 


Send for free illustrated catalogue of Whittlesey House Books for Young People 
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“The Audel Guides in Y 
question and answer WE BU | 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades AND SELL 


. the men like them.’ 























—Wilson Library Bulletin 
Americana 
Just Published: Audel's House Heating Guide $4 Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, j 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE......... 4 Occult 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ...... | . 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning Art, Architecture, Archeology 
| RR RER Re tS ne 4 SARS 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 4 Bibliography and Typography 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & . ‘ 
AIR COMPRESSORS 4 Classical, Oriental, and European 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE 5e Literature and History 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING .. 2 
Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | Comparative Religion and History 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS.. 4 of Religions 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER me | 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 Economics and Political Science ; 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
i ee 4 English and American Literature 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 4 Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL bik ace om 2 Industries and Transportation 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ! Library Sets and Reference Works 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 2 Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides Natural History 
lf * Gree 6 : 
“— — oul Secuitten Guides ; Old Books With Colored Plates 
vols aed 
Audels MASONS ond Builders Guides (4 vols. » 6 — . 
Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ... 2 — ant paren of 
Auteh qoanmnaes & GROWERS GUIDES wey seewes 
4 vols 6 . . 
Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete 12 Travels and Voyages 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS Send for Free Catalog of Old N 
Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS ’ Books and Monthly Art News 
Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4 Letter 
Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary 2 OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE : 4 
Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1. 50 4 WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 
THEO. AUDEL & CO. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
‘ut 66 Fifth Avenue Wew York 11, W. Y. 
49 WEST 23rd STREET. NEW YORK iO. N. Y 
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Pictures by 


GARTH WILLIAMS Le 
Wait Till the 
Moon Is Full 


By Margaret Wise Brown 





An enchanting book about a small 
raccoon who wonders what the night 
is like—and finally finds out! With 
bright, moonlit pictures and the 


» . “. 
ors), author-artist of Mittens, Marshmallow’ 203 
and April's K 








Smudge 





By Clare Turlay Newberry ee 


ittens presents a delightful little 
family of Persians—Muff and Buster and ; 
their very new kittens, Junior, Betty Jo and 
Smudge. Matchless illustrations in pen, wash 


and conte crayon. 


BILLY'S PICTURE 


By Margret and H. A. Rey. 
Billy, the bunny, draws a pic- 
ture of himself—with the help 
of animal friends—and the re- 
sulting “portrait” will send 
children into gales of laughter. 
Illustrated in 3 colors. 

Ages 3-6. $1.00 


THE STORY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By May McNeer. Lithographs 
by Cornelius DeWitt. In this 
new “Regions of America” 
book, America’s Southwest, its 
history and its present, become 
vividly real. I/lustrations in 
color and black-and-white. 
Ages 5-10. $1.75 


BEARS 
By Ruth Krauss. Pictures by 
Phyllis Rowand. A wonderful 
book of nothing but bears— 
solemn, wistful, funny bears— 






Ages 3-6. $1.75 












warmth of a happy home in it, this to look at and laugh at and 
is a book of ronda humor and owe. Sg +7. $1.00 
infinite charm. Ages 3-6. $1.75 " Books 
Three New Harper Clot 
TONI FRISSELL’S WHAT'S oe a 
are TURLAY —_—,s carrot, 
M th G By Cl ictures in full co 4 other de- 
omer DOSE] charmins P irthday, cake, ane $1.35 
a pup’ nals and objes'- 
In this book of gay photo jightful anime AN 
graphs real children act AM THE FRUIT M ass 
out each of the familiar S : aL Pictures wy Ve 
rhymes and make a Mother 8 —_* Luscious fru » ae jingle 
Goose all their own. 34 NEU Me best, with ewe 12 pictures 
dren cture. 12 pase $1.25 


pages of delightful, nn- 
posed photographs. 


All ages. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 


in full color. 







COCOLO 


Written and illustrated by 
Bettina. Cocolo, a little donkey, 
lived on a tiny, sunny island 
until a spoiled little rich girl 
took him away, Cocolo’s trip 
back is both amusing and de- 
lightful. Ages 5-10. $2.50 


THE FIRST 
CHRISTMAS, 


By Robbie Trent. Pictures by 
Mare Simont. The wonder and 
beauty of the first. Christmas, 
told in simplest words and 
clear, reverent pictures. 

Ages 3-6. $1.00 


ANIMAL LORE 
AND DISORDER 


Text and Pictures by James 
Riddell. The animal world gets 
split (by the simple device of a 
split in the page) and-a.won- 
derful menagerie of more than 
200 new creatures results. 

16 pictures. All ages. $1.00 















































SOUNDS PRETTY 


. i 
Children © 
EB. e soun 


es of brightly 
2-4. 






















BOYS AND GIRLS 


M1946 


TUBBY THE TUBA By George Klein- 


singer and Paul Tripp. Illustrated by George Maas. 
Tubby, the sad, sad tuba—neglected like Cinderella 
—has already delighted over 150,000 children who 
own his popular music album. Now they can see 
him and read his beautifully illustrated story. 

Ages4up. Oct. 14. $2.00 


MONICA MINK Written and illus- 


trated by Jane Frank. The comic account of a mink 
p family, and especially of Monica, the wayward 
daughter, who learns that Mother is always right. 


i a an, "ae Ages 3to6. Oct.14. $1.75 


ZOO'S WHO By Doris Tobias. Illustrated by Tessie Smith. Through verse and 


pictures, the young child makes friends with the kitten that becomes a cat, the 
puppy that becomes a dog, etc. The large type enables the child to read the book 
himself. Ages 3 to 7. Sept. 30. $2.00 


HORSES AND HOW TO DRAW THEM written and ittus- 


trated by Amy Hogeboom. Photographs, short descriptions, and simple step-by- 
step line drawings enable every child to draw the horses for himself. The fifth book 
in the author’s valuable picture-drawing-information series. 

Ages6to10. Sept.30. $1.50 


THE ROYAL GAME: Chess for Young People 


By Edith L. Weart and B. Brussel-Smith. The game of chess explained in simple terms. 
The chess pieces become real characters with personalities of their own, who very 
clearly explain to young readers what they can do and cannot do. 

Ages8up. Oct.14. $2.50 


NEW ENGLAND BEAN POT American Folk Tales to Read and to Tell 


By M. Jagendorf. Illustrated by Donald McKay. Stories of giants and witches, of great 
feats of strength and imprudent strokes of humor and all the legendary heroes of 
New England. The first in a series of regional folk tales by the author of TYLL 
ULENSPIEGEL’S MERRY PRANKS. Ages 8 up. Sept. 30. $2.50 


THE STORY OF OUR CALENDAR , | 


By Ruth Brindze. Illustrated by Helene Carter. The evolution 
of our modern calendar told in the same dramatic fashion 
and as beautifully presented as this author-illustrator 
combination’s prize-winning book THE GULF STREAM. 

Ages 8 to 12. November. $2.50 


ROBERT BRUCE: King of Scots — 


By Nina Brown Baker. Another of Mrs. Baker’s fascinating 
hero-biographies for teen-agers. One that will hold the 
interest of every member of the family. 

Ages 12 up. Sept. 16. $2.50 


VANGUARD PRESS Se 


424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St., West, Toronto 




















Illustrations from 
New England Bean Pot 































New Nelson Juveniles 


TWO JUNIOR NOVELS FOR OLDER GIRLS 
THE SCARLET BIRD, 


by Ethel Todd Anderson 

Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
An exciting mystery story of Hawaii. $2.50 
“A mature college story that young people will 
enjoy.”—New York Herald Tribune. 








“Unusual .. . exciting .. . good handling of inter- 
national racial problems.”—Virginia Kirkus. 
} “Good entertainment.”—Library Journal. 


a7 = og 


ROOF OVER OUR HEADS, by Marguerite Dickson 
Illustrated by Jean Macdonald Porter 


Modern mystery story set in a Maine coast town. By the author of Bramble Bush. $2.50 
“A mature, exciting story for girls.”’—Publishers’ Weekly. 





NON-FICTION FOR 9-12 


FOUR SONS OF NORWAY, by Helen Acker 
Illustrated by Nils Hogner 


Biographies of Ole Bull, the great violinist; Grieg, the composer; Ibsen, the playwright, 


: and Nansen, the explorer. By the author of Three Boys of Old Russia. $3.00 
YOUNG PATRIOTS, by Hester O'Neill 
e Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
True stories of boys and girls in fourteen countries during the fateful years 1937-1945. 
$3.00 
’ FICTION FOR OLDER BOYS 


THE MYSTERY OF LOST VALLEY, 
by Manly Wade Wellman _ Iilustrated by Arthur Harper 


Two boys lost in the Utah mountains have some hair-raising adventures. 


By the author of The Sleuth Patrol (12-16) $2.50 


BIG SHARK, by Dickson Reynolds 
Illustrated by Grattan Condon 


A fast-moving story of the fishing fleet of the Northwest, and a boy’s hand-to-hand fight 
with a forty-foot shark. By the author of Gold in Mosquito Creek. (12-16) $2.50 


AUTUMN COMES TO MEADOW BROOK FARM 
Story and Pictures by Katherine Southwick Keeler 


Third in this series of four books that takes a farm around the seasons. For boys and 
girls from 6-10. By the author of many popular story-picture books. $2.00 


The CHILD LIFE BOOK OF ADVENTURE 


Edited by Wilma K. McFarland 
Jacket design by Henry C. Pitz Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


Sixteen capital stories by such authors as Eric Kelly, Armstrong Sperry, Cornelia Meigs, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Helen Train Hilles, Elizabeth Enright and others, (9-12) $2.50 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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OF YACHT DESIGN 


By 
L. Francis Herreshoff 


A great modern work on yacht design, 


construction and allied subjects by one 
of the outstanding 


American designers. 


Volume | 


157 pages, 205 illustrations. Subjects 
covered are: Shapes. Rigs and Sail 
Plans, Cabin arrangements. Power 
Plants and Propellers. Construction. 
Materials. Spars. Rigging. Sails. 
Laying Off a Set of Lines. Fully 
indexed. Price $12 


Volume !i—Just Published 


176 pages, 232 illustrations, Appendix 
with 8 designs by the author. Sub- 
jects covered are: Drafting. Figuring 
Displacement. Measurement’ Rules. 
Power Boat Models. Choosing a 
Cruiser. Marine Hardware and Fit- 
tings. Ground Tackle. The Sailing 
Machine. Small Craft. Looks in rela- 
tion to Design. Full indexed. Price $12 


These books are written so that anyone 
can follow the text easily. This is a 
treasure chest of information to all those 
interested in pleasure boats either sail or 
power. 


THE RUDDER PUBLISHING CO. 
9 Murray Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Send for catalog of Boat Building Plans and Books. 








A fascinating, readable book 
on a much discussed subject 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


By KARL K. DARROW, Physicist 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, and 

Secretary of the American Physical 
Society 





Here, in book form, are the Norman Wait 
Harris Lectures, delivered by Karl K. Dar- 
row at Northwestern University. Clearly, 
conversationally, Dr. Darrow presents the 
exciting story of the theory behind the 
atomic bomb. He describes the scientific 
background, the development, and the 
potentialities of atomic energy. The 
reader gets a thorough, expert explana- 
tion containing a minimum of technical 
complications. 


1948 Illus. 80 pages $2.00 


JOHN WILEY 
& SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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BE SURE YOU HAVE... 
For Book Week and all weeks 
of the year— 


Children 


hd 
guide to 
reading.”’ 
Chicago Sun Times 


A te Arbuth- 
not has contributed 
a noble effort in the 
campaign to resus- 
citate in children a 

love of reading.’’ 
Louisville Courier 
Journal 


excellent 
children’s 


... “For parents, 
aunts and uncles 
older brothers and 
sisters, and even 
teachers, who are 


sometimes stymied 


as to what type of 


by book will appeal to 
a a particular child 
May Hill 


May Hill Arbuthnot 
has produced an ex- 
Arbuthnot 


cellent volume, 
Children and Books. 
Indianapolis Star 


640 pages—$5.00 list. 
Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas | New York 10 














The Greatest Work in Its Field 


SABIN’S 
DICTIONARY 


of Books Relating to America 
By Joseph Sabin, Wilberforce 
Eames, and R. W. G. Vail 
New York, 1868-1936 


The complete set in’ 29 octavo 
volumes, bound in black buckram 


Net Price to Libraries 
$649 (postage extra) 


GoopsPEEpD’s Book SHopP 
18 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8 
MASS., U.S.A. 
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PLEASE KEEP THIS CARD IN BOOK ——_ 
Simplified 
Loan Records 03 0629 999 


i NC 
with IBM pen] Faansaction 
Circulation Control 
































With the IBM Method of Circulation THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Control librarians can handle all CITY, STATE 
book loan records in a minimum of 
time. This new, automatic method of 
recording withdrawals by an IBM 
Time Stamp and determining over- 
due books with an IBM Sorter 
eliminates all writing and manual 
sorting at the charging desk, leaving 
the staff free to devote more time to 
professional services. All overdue 
notices are prepared quickly on the 
IBM Electric Formsholder, with as 
many copies as desired for subsequent 
notices. 

Under the IBM Method, books are 
put back in circulation immediately 
after they are returned to the desk. 
Book cards are not required. No 
slipping of books is necessary. Book 
pockets are not processed. Installa- 
tion of the IBM Method is exceed- 
ingly simple, requiring no change- 
over period and no special training 
of personnel. 











7 tele 























We invite you to write for the IBM booklet, “Circula- 
tion Control for Public Libraries,” describing how time 
now spent on tedious, time-consuming detail can be 
converted to productive time in the library. 








ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
IB PROOF MACHINES ...SERVICE BUREAUS...ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
- +. TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Fart, cary way 
to protect your pamphlets PAMPHLET 
BINDERS 







You simply moisten the 
gummed strip and insert the 
pamphlet. That's all the time and 
effort it takes to protect your pamphlets 
against handling and mutilation. 

Binders can be marked for shelving; 
they will hold pockets and date slips for 
pamphlets or magazines to be circulated. 

Gaylord Binders are made in 12 
different sizes and 4 cover stocks. NEW 
type Photomounts now available. 


SEND TODAY for new informative booklet on pamphlet 
binding available soon. You will receive also further informa- 
tion on size, color, stock and price of Binders. 


Af : Syracuse,N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
20¢8., INC. Makers of Better Library Supplies 
Est. 1896 











At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A Meee: Co “ES 
“Serving Librarians is Our Business’’ 


 _<_ S  S —-_ i  e  aTT AT MRTTET 
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DIDIER 


FALL 1948 
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P.G. WODEHOUSE | 
| UNCLE DYNAMITE 


In‘ this latest novel by the inimitable author of “Jeeves,” the typical Wodehousian q 
3 characters become involved in a tangle of hilarious situations. To “Uncle Dynamite,” Lord Ickenham . 
rg to his fellow peers, a complicated situation always presents a challenge to his adventurous and 
“th ingenious spirit. Also taking part are two love stricken couples, some smuggled jewels, African 


aa curios and an overzealous cop—which all adds up to delightful reading. Illustrated. 
4", October 
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LIVE WHERE 
YOU LAND 


ROBERT LANE 


A Guide for the Modern 
Robinson Crusoe. For the ad- 
venture minded. A guide to 
wilderness living with noth- 
ing at one’s disposal but 
what Nature provides. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


November $3.00 


THE STORY 
of MIGRATION 


E. A. R. ENNION 


Mammals, birds and fishes 
are treated in this authorita- 
tive account of the mysteries 
of migration. For young peo- 


ple and all nature lovers. 
Illustrated. 
October $3.00 


4 ful story. For young and old. Beautifully illustrated with 








THE STORY OF FRANCE 


ELEANOR DOORLY 
The history of France told in the form of a delight- 


line drawings by Katherine Lloyd. 


October $3.00 


SIXTY BELOW 


TONY ONRAET 
A breathless story of perilous adventure 
on the frozen lakes and vast rivers of the 
North. Illustrated. 
$2.75 


November 








—~| 
DIDIER, Publishers 
660 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 











accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 
Illustration shcws spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book. 
Edwin GN. Compan 
y LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 
BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 
a business practice of buying Allen- 
. ... . Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi 


denced by increased orders. 














What About— 


WHO KNOWS - AND WHAT? IN EGRO | 
work of is ind, compilation af YEAR BOOK 


which is now underway by the edi- 
tors of “Who’s Who.” 1947 


Over fifty years ago “Who’s Who in W/ . ° 
America” was founded, based on the then orld Review of Negro Life 
unique idea that autobiographical sketches 1941-1946 

of noteworthy living men and women, 


selected according to precise reference- “ 947 | 
interest standards, would result in a ref- PR Base. Bong nage gaa 
erence work of lasting value and day-to- ssnhe athens fen Bw 
day usefulness. Now, the same publish- ” P ; 4 ee 
: ; , : cause in the evaluation, discussion, 
ers are putting into effect another unique ait satiate at ketiaeaiel ionk 
idea, originally brought to their attention —_ ; P 
ta? e : . ‘ J lems there is concisely presented 
when a well-known editor suggested the 
need for a reference volume listing know- the current trend of thought of 
ers and their specialisms. The idea has — the leaders of the Negro 
aken f i ‘HO KNOWS—AND "ue ae ; : 
taken form in WHO KNOW ANI Subscription Books Bulletin 


WHAT, designed to serve both those . o 
who constantly want quickly to ascertain April, 1948, p. 35 
who knows about what—and why they Price: $4.50 
know—and where they may be reached; 

and the individual specialist who wishes 5 } 

to locate others os pore interested in Tuskegee iastitute, Alabama 
his specialism. or 


The A. N. Marquis Company * Chicago 11 Local Bookdealer 
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Longmans Junior Books 


ANDREW LANG 
COLOR FAIRY BOOKS 


Today the fourth generation of American children is discovering the 
delights which Andrew Lang began gathering for them sixty years 
ago. Since then over one million and a quarter of the Color Fairy 
Books have been sold in America. The new editions have a fore- 
word by Mary Gould Davis, and are wonderfully illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. Each $2.00 








3 ¢ BLUE FAIRY BOOK * RED FAIRY BOOK 
Illus. by Ben Kutcher illus. by Mare Simont 
¢ GREEN FAIRY BOOK « YELLOW FAIRY BOOK 
Illus. by Dorothy Lake Gregory Illus. by Janice Holland 
Also available: 
ROSE, VIOLET & CRIMSON FAIRY BOOKS at $2.50 each 
ARABIAN NIGHTS $2.00 
SWAMP SHADOWS SUSAN'S YEAR 
By Dee Dunsing. Two boys in the By Siddie Joe Johnson. A year for 
young capital city of Florida join an discovering new friends is Susan's birth- 
expedition against the Seminoles and re- day gift. Illus. Ages 10-14. $2.25 
turn with an Indian friend. Jllus. Ages 
12-16 $2.50 
THE FAR 
RICARDO'S WHITE HORSE DISTANT BUGLE 
| By Alice Geer Kelsey. How Ricar- By Loring MacKaye. 
* do manages to help his father and the The western outpost at 
amusing part Blanquita plays lead to an Fort Bridger during the 
inspiring climax. Illus. Ages 10-14. Civil War is the locale of 
$2.25 this adventure story. Ages 
12-16 $2.50 
LITTLE DUSTY FOOT 
GOLD PROSPECTOR 
By Marion W. Magoon. Into the 
peaceful life of an appealing hero a By William Marshall Rush. Seth 
strange knight comes riding, and involves Monroe has an exciting time prospecting 
him with raiders and a merchant caravan. in the wild, high country of Montana. 
Illus. Ages 10-14 $2.50 Decor. Ages 12-16. $2.50 
THE ISLE OF QUE HEATHER HILL 
By Elleston Trevor. = This 
By Elsie Singmaster. Fiftcen story of the small woods ani 
a year-old Tim Yoder’s mastery of mals has all the humor of a 
* fear during the great flood is a folk tale amd will delight read- 
vivid presentation of courage. ers who discoveréd these char- 
. ne ».14 a acters in Deep Wood.  Iilus. 
Decor. Ages 12-16. $2.25 Ages 8-12. $2.50 
BUFFALO GOLD 


By Geraldine Wyatt. Anson Hull finds adventures on 
the Kansas plains—buffalo, wild horses, and raiding cattle- 
men. Illus. Ages 10-14. $2.25 


At all bookstores 









LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. _ new york 3, N.Y. 
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5 BOOKS OF 
INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY IN WORLD WAR 
1) (1943) and THE CONTROL OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY (1947) By Dr. Martin Domke 


“The best work that has yet appeared on the subject.’’ 
Used by U. 8S. Dept. of State, Foreign Governments and 
their Consulates, U. 8S. Courts, Libraries, and all individuals 
interested in the many problems analyzed, this work is a 
“‘must’’ for your own library. 2 volumes 974 pages $15.00 


THE BACKGROUND OF HISPANIC-AMERI- 
CAN LAW: LEGAL SOURCES AND 
JURIDICAL LITERATURE OF SPAIN (1943) 
4 Laer T. Vance, 
longress 


This volume, the first of its kind, is a |e sencmnereaan of legal 
and bibliographical research. 296 page $6.50 


THE POLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 
OF LIBERIA (1947) By Charles H. Huberich 


This two volume monumental history, the writing of which | 
took the author more than ten years, has already taken its 
“‘indispensable’’ work in the field. 


TRANSMISSION 
and RECEPTION 


by John F. Rider and Seymour D. Uslan 


Manufacturers are releasing thousands 
. , i | of new FM receivers (and tuners) priced 
Late Law Librarian, Library of | f;om the top of the scale to $39.95. 
| This points to the fact that FM is here 
for the millions. It means that knowl- 
edge of FM is a must for anyone in- 
terested in his future in the radio field. 





place as the 


416 FACT-PACKED PAGES 


2 volumes 1733 pages $30.00 | 

LIBERIAN LAW REPORTS, VOLUME Ii. 

CASES DECIDED IN THE SUPREME COURT | ORDER TODAY 3.60 
rhewocy JANUARY 1908 TO NOVEMBER 1926. | 
(1948) 

By special pernission of the Government of the Republic of | yd a gvwage we = = & 
Liberia this volume and that to follow were printed in an | ] 

edition of 50 copies each for sale in North and South i Just out! 

America. 687 pages $37.5 4 

LIBERIA. REPORTS AND OPINIONS OF ess — nape 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL VOLUME |, aan... pod 
SERIES 1-6, 1922-1927. (1948) | o eo menniget te teh 


UNDERSTANDING VECTORS AND PHASE 
Vector presentations ore widely used in 
i conveying latest radio technical informa- 


Only 50 copies available for public sale. 456 pages $32.50 


CENTRAL BOOK COMPANY, 
Law Booksellers and Publishers 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. | 


Inc. 


tion This book is ao must for students. 


JOHN F.RIDER Publisher, Inc. 


404 + 





UPTH: AVENUE YEW YORK N Y 


















. $3.30 


288 Pages 













BROADCAST OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK 


Standards of good operating practice. 














MAGIC SHADOWS 


The Story of the Origin of Motion Pictures 
By MARTIN QUIGLEY, JR. 


Adventurous explorations of the screen's history told in 191 crisp pages 
and 28 rare illustrations, with descriptive chronology, bibliography and 
index. Exciting reading for now and authoritative reference for tomorrow 


Price. postpaid. $3.50 
1270 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Georgetown University Press Book 


Order at your bookstore or by mail. 


QUIGLEY BOOKSHOP 
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TWO VALUABLE LIBRARY TITLES 


ENNEADS OF PLOTINUS 
Trans. by Stephen Mackenna 
Five volumes und in 2 books, $30.00 
TALES FROM CHAUCER, done into prose 
by Eleanor Farjeon, $3.00 
With twelve color plates by R. Flint 


CHARLES T. BRANFORD CO., 6 Beacon St. Boston 


By M. H. Schuster 


An 
ested 
Law. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND FREEDOM 


informative book for all who are inter- 
in Freedom and its relation to Divine 
Cloth, $2.75 


























THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 
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800 newspaper pages 


You KNOW how bulky bound 
volumes of back issues are . . . how 
subject to wear and tear, how un- 
wieldy for reference . . . 

But get Recordak Microfilm edi- 
tions for your back-issues files—and 
it’s quite a different story! 

Filed on Recordak Microfilm, back 
issues take only 2% of the space 
bound volumes require. 


They’re better protected from mu- 
tilation, better preserved from de- 
terioration and loss. 


They’re as convenient for reference 


That’s how compactly back issues 
are “filed” on Recordak Microfilm 


fit in the palm of your hand 


as can be: an 800-page microfilm file 
can be carried in your palm. . . any 
story can be found quickly and easily 
on the screen of the Recordak Film 
Reader. 

Why not provide your library with 
space-saving files of Recordak Micro- 
film editions? More than 400 leading 
newspapers have them; the cost is 
very low. Ask your publishers to 
supply you. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK (Subsidiory of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming —and its library application 





**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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3,420 LIBRARIES in the U.S. 
subscribe annually to the 


authoritative studies of the 


FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION 


Special LIBRARY SUBSCRIP- 
TION $6 a year instead of 
$11, brings you three publica- 


tions: 


HEADLINE BOOKS $2. 


six titles, 64 pages each 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS $5. 


20 issued annually, 12 page. 


BULLETIN normal cost $4. 


four pages of current inter- 
national information weekly. 


UNBIASED, READABLE reports by 
best authorities on burning world 
problems of the *day. 


HELP YOUR LIBRARY serve your 


community better. 


Write for list of current and 
back numbers. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


ASSOCIATION 
Box L-2 

22 East 38th Street, 

New York, 16 N. Y. 





Have you ordered 
for your library? 


WORLD 
AVIATION 


ANNUAL 
1948 


J. Parker VAN ZANopT, Editor 


JUST OUT! This new remarkable 
reference manual of aviation. 


Answers your questions on ail phases 
of civil and military aviation in 92 
countries of the world. A must for 
every library. 


WHAT THE AVIATION WORLD, 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
PRESS ARE SAYING: 


New York Times: “Interesting and in- 
exhaustible store of facts.” 

SECRETARY OF THE Navy, JoHN L. SuL- 
LIVAN: “Invaluable to all those who 
wish detailed and accurate information 
on this subject.” 

Wat Street JOURNAL: "A ready work-a- 
day source of pertinent facts.” 

JOURNAL oF AiR Law AND COMMERCE: 
“A unique condensed compilation of 
heretofore hopelessly scattered data . . 
fills a great and long-standing void in 
aviation reference literature.” 

Air Force Times: ‘Probably no more 
complete data on all the elements of 
U.S. military aviation have ever been 
gathered under one cover.” 


544 large pages (8% x 114). 
Over 1300 maps, tables and photographs. 
Handsomely cloth bound in maroon and 


gold. 


Published jointly by the Aviation Research 
Institute and the James Jackson Cabot 
Professorship of Air Transportation of Nor- 
wich University. $17.50, plus shipping 
and delivery charges (45c US.; 80c 
foreign). 


AVIATION RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


903 Sixteenth Street N.W. 
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The most up-to-date, detailed and useful 


book of its kind—a necessary tool 


for everyone who deals with 





About the 
Authors 


—— Professor 
of English and a 
professional proofread- 
er of long experience 
have worked diligently 
for ten years to pro- 
duce this 
sive guide. 


comprehen- 
Their data 
were constantly checked 
and rechecked for ac- 
curacy; leading authori- 
ties were consulted fre- 
quently, to give you a 
highly usable, well-in- 
dexed book which will 
prove invaluable. 


$5.00 


at all bookstores 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS > 


printing and writing 


WORDS 
INTO TYPE 


Based on studies by MARJORIE E. SKILLIN, 
ROBERT M. GAY, and Other Authorities 


e This great work, the last word in authority and cover- 
age promises to leap into prominence as the standard in 
its field. Clearly and fully, WORDS INTO TYPE ex- 
plains the generally accepted rules and standards of usage 
covering every step in manuscript preparation, copy edit- 
ing, typography, illustration, proofreading, makeup, print- 
ing—including grammar and the use of words. Whether 
the job is preparing a book, editing a large newspaper, or 
merely writing a good letter, this volume will be im- 
mensely helpful. 


Greater Coverage Than 
Any Other Book of its Kind 
* More than just a “style book,”’ it contains a huge amount 
of information not to be found in any similar work: libel 
laws, details of make-up, typography of special literary 
forms, typography of 19 foreign languages, foreign words 
and phrases, glossaries of printing and grammatical terms, 
illustrated with scores of examples showing how the rules 


apply. 


Detailed table of contents, nearly 1,000 entries 
Simplified index for ready reference 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 
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FOR ALL LIBRARIES 
REMEMBRANCE ROCK by Carl Sandburg 





ha eaten mes 











‘ 

To Be Published by Harcourt, Brace and Company ; 

bf 

ee Ee el iu aa Ss Coes ees ae G $5.00 : 
(Price subject to our Regular Library Discount) : 

’ 

Taking as its starting point the exciting period just after VE Day, the story moves b3 
backward in time to early 17th century England, then to America with the Pilgrims: Z 
The reader follows the new country as it struggles and grows . while an epilogue f 


brings the story back to the present time. 
America during the last three and a half 
and lived to 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Library Specialists 





It is rich and exciting fare... a saga of 
centuries... and of the people who fought 
make it great. 


Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK «- OF ANY PUB 





LISHER © IN ANY BINDING 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


vou Save MONEY 






Specially made for heavy 
duty in the busy library. 
Wooden edges and 
ends give lasting 
wear and protec- 
tion. Cover and 
flaps hinged with 


THE POLITY 
OF THE 
CHURCHES 


by J. L. Schaver 


Mastery of this ref 
erence work makes 
for expert leadership 
of both laymen and 
ministers—in both 
congregations and de 
nominations. 

Highly recommended 
by prominent leaders 
of many denomina 
tions as ‘‘an unusual 
work of very great 
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CW plon 


am firmly convinced that 

August is the best time for 

a vacation in the Rocky 
Mountains. If one vacations 
earlier, there is a certain sad- 
ness in leaving. But as Sep- 
tember approaches, Mother Nature be- 
gins to give brisk hints that her 
patience with tourists is at an end 
and that she intends to close up for 
the winter. Quite suddenly the flow- 
ers have gone and yellow patches 
are appearing in clumps of aspen. 
Herds of elk and deer are coming 
down from the high peaks to feed in 
the narrow mountain valleys. Even 
the chipmunks, who give such a 
hearty welcome to early tourists with 
their inevitable bags of peanuts, now 
turn impudent tails to visitors and 


scuttle off to well-stocked granaries. 


We all plan to come back another 
season, but we are leaving cheerfully 
with the certain knowledge that we 
face no long stretch of humid heat 
in our city homes and offices. It is 
time to go back. 





omment 


My vacation, which started 
on a delightful Colorado 
ranch, ended in Estes Park, 
where the five-state Mountain- 
Plains Library Conference was 
held. It has been an enthusi- 
astic meeting with emphasis on coun- 
ty and regional library development. 
Planning has begun too for next 
years A.L.A. Regional Conference, 
which will probably include ten states. 
This meeting seems to have resulted 
in a drawing together of states in this 
area—a more complete realization of 
mutual problems that can be solved 
by co6peration. 

Next on the docket is the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association Con- 
ference in Glacier Park which opens 
September 8. The librarians of the 
Northwest are old hands at regional 
planning. Perhaps the strongest char- 
acteristic of the group is the encour- 
agement given to young librarians to 
speak their minds in meeting. 
P.N.L.A. meetings will never become 
dull and static so long as this con- 


tinues. 
a ae 
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San Joaquin Vision” 


By Lawrence Clark Powell t 


T was an English writer on America who 
said that California’s interior is divided 
into three valleys: the Sacramento, the San 
Joaquin, and the Great Central Valley. Eng- 
land has no monopoly on _ provincialism; 
there are people in San Francisco who think 
“The Valley’ means that little vineyard- 
grown backwater called the Napa; San Jose- 
ans refer to the prune-filled Santa Clara as 
“The Valley’; while down Hollywood way 
a little corral full of stucco houses and station 
wagons known as the San Fernando rates 
local headlines as ‘The Valley.” And well 
known is John Steinbeck’s impudence in 
titling a book of his stories ‘‘The Long Val- 
ley,’ when everyone but the eastern reviewers 
knew that it was the stubby Salinas he had in 
mind. 


But it is supererogation for a southern 
Californian to venture over the Tehachapi to 
meditate upon the Great Central Valley, 
which to you is quotidian. And yet there is 
reason for this temerity. We tend to become 
insensitive to our everyday surroundings; our 
eyes grow cataracts, and our librarian’s noses 
merge into the books from which we derive 
our sustenance. We should live instead by a 
constantly renewing vision, a process sus- 
tained by travel and the reading of creative 
books. In meditating upon my Valley travels 


* A talk, ‘‘Carrying Vines to Visalia,’ at the meeting 
of the Yosemite District of the California Library Associa- 
tion, Visalia, April 24, 1948. First printed in the Ca/i- 
fornia Library Bulletin, June 1948. 

+ Librarian, University of California Library, Los An 
geles ; Director, William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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and reading, I bring back some of the treas- 
ures I have found there. 

The finding took years. The Valley does 
not give itself quickly to the stranger. It is 
goddess-like in that it requires a long propi- 
tiation before yielding. In this austere aloof- 
ness the Valley is the opposite of the dramatic 
coast at Carmel which is yours for a look. 
Note Robinson Jeffers’ quick response when 
he discovered Carmel in 1914: “When the 
stage-coach topped the hill from Monterey, 
and we looked down through pines and sea- 
fogs on Carmel, it was evident that we had 
come without knowing it to our inevitable 
place.” The Valley cannot be had in that 
way. It is too long, too wide, too hazy in 
summer, too foggy in winter. 

Last fall I flew over the Valley for the first 
time, and at twilight from 17,000 feet the 
Valley was checkered and shadowy, with a 
pool of neon jewels at Fresno and several 
orange forest fires in the foothills. Highly 
dramatic was the old approach from Lebec 
via the Grapevine, but the new highway 
drops you down like a millrace, with the 
diesel taking the hindmost. But of all the 
Valley approaches I have made over the past 
thirty years, the most memorable was by auto, 
one September after several years’ absence 
from California. Coming across the Sierra 
via Tahoe and Placerville, the bleached 
blonde hills near Sacramento were a joyous 
relief from the monotonous green landscapes 
of the East and Middle West 
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There is no more dramatic Valley approach 
in literature than that of the Joad family. 
And it is no poetic rhapsody, false to local 
geography. In The Grapes of Wrath, the 
Joads have crossed the desert in their over- 
loaded truck, bearing the dead body of 
Grandma, and reach their promised land at 
dawn. 

They drove through Tehachapi in the morning 
glow, and the sun came up behind them, and then 
—suddenly they saw the great valley below them. 
Al jammed on the brake and stopped in the middle 
of the road. “Look,” he said. The vineyards, the 
orchards, the great flat valley, green and beautiful, 
and the trees set in rows, and the farm houses. 

And Pa said, “God Almighty!"" The distant 
cities, the little towns in the orchard land, and the 
morning sun, golden on the valley. A car honked 
behind them. Al pulled to the side of the road 
and parked. 

“TI want to look at her.”” The grain fields golden 
in the morning and the willow lines, the eucalyptus 
trees in rows. 

Pa sighed, “I never knowed they was anything 
like her.” The peach trees and the walnut groves, 
and the dark green patches of oranges. And red 
roofs among the trees, and barns—rich barns. Al 
got out and stretched his legs. 

He called, ““Ma—come look. We're there!”’ 

Ruthie and Winfield scrambled down from the 
car, and then they stood, silent and awestruck, 
embarrassed before the great valley. The distance 
was thinned with haze, and the land grew softer 
and softer in the distance. A windmill flashed in 
the sun, and its turning blades were like a little 
heliograph, far away. Ruthie and Winfield looked 
at it, and Ruthie whispered, “It's California.” 

Winfield moved his lips silently over the syl- 
lables. ‘“There’s fruit,’ he said aloud. 


That is a fine writer's vision of the Valley, 
and it is good to turn to when our own grows 
dim. Some people never get a vision of the 
Valley, either first or secondhand. 

I have lived in the Valley. For two sum- 
mers when I was a boy I worked as a ranch 
hand near the Weed Patch, on the vast 
Di Giorgio acres between Edison and Arvin, 
when they were first being reclaimed from 
desert by irrigation. I know how hot the 
Valley can be. There was a recording ther- 
mometer outside the bunkhouse, and between 
noon and two o'clock the red line on the 
cylinder levelled off at 120 degrees! 

I never cross the southern end of the Val- 
ley without remembering some detail of those 
two glorious blast-furnace summers. My first 
job was as water-boy to a gang of Mexicans 
tying grapevines. My task was to carry two 
skin-bags to the nearest flowing stand-pipe, 
fill them, and trudge back through the sand 
to where the men were concentrated; then I 
would pass along the rows giving out drinks 
to the thirsty laborers. ‘Agua, muchacho!”’ 
they would call. Down their open throats 
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went gallons of water, while their Adams 
apples bobbed. “Gracias!” and their teeth 
would flash. ‘‘Mucho calor,” they laughed, 
mopping their faces and necks. From them 
I learned how to soak a bandana in water, 
place it on my head under the straw hat and 
let it hang partly down my neck. 

I liked irrigating best, for it meant being 
alone in the midst of what was apparently a 
sandy wilderness. Sand is a devil too when 
you are trying to stop runaway water with it. 
The water came from deep wells and it was 
clear and cold and you could bury your face 
in a brimming standpipe and all but inhale 
the wonderful stuff. Now and then a truck 
would pass en route to the packing shed, and 
the swampers would toss out watermelons 
and canteloupes to be cooled and eaten at 
leisure. 

That was twenty-five years ago and the 
Di Giorgio acres were not yet tree-grown, 
which meant that I could see the foreman 
coming in his Model T roadster when he was 
still miles away, allowing time to get up from 
the shade of the tail standpipe and be shovel- 
ing like heck by the time he drove past. 

My only regret now is that I did not spend 
my entire boyhood on the edge of the Weed 
Patch, for I might have enriched my experi- 
ence enough to enable me to write a Kern 
County Tom Sawyer, instead of these few 
notes on two faraway summers. 


For I am frankly envious of the accom- 
plishment of William Saroyan, the Fresno 
boy who more than made good. In my opin- 
ion Saroyan is at his best when he is the most 
local. There is a truth and a warmth and a 
glory about his boyhood stories of Fresno and 
round-about. I recently reread his story The 
Pomegranate Tree, which compresses into a 
few pages certain essences of the Valley. Let 
me recall the opening paragraphs: 


My uncle Melik was just about the worst farmer 
that ever lived. He was too imaginative and poetic 
for his own good. What he wanted was beauty 
He wanted to plant it and see it grow. I myself 
planted over one hundred pomegranate trees for 
my uncle one year back there in the good old days 
of poetry and youth in the world. I drove a John 
Deere tractor too, and so did my uncle. It was all 
pure aesthetics, not agriculture. My uncle just 
liked the idea of planting trees and watching them 
grow. 

Only they wouldn't grow. It was on account of 
the soil. The soil was desert soil. It was dry. My 
uncle waved at the six hundred and eighty acres of 
desert he had bought and he said in the most poetic 
Armenian anybody ever heard. Here in this awful 
desolation a garden shall flower, fountains of cold 
water shall bubble out of the earth, and all things 
of beauty shall come into being. 

Yes, sir, I said. 
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I was the first and only relative to see the land 
he had bought. He knew I was a poet at heart, 
and he believed I would understand the magnificent 
impulse that was driving him to glorious ruin. 


The most terrifying feature of the Valley 
is neither the heat nor the cold, but High- 
way 99. This great gauntlet has claimed more 
lives than almost any other phenomenon of 
man or nature. My friend, a Valley surgeon, 
said war was never like the Saturday night 
slaughter on Highway 99, and even the 
Southern Pacific is menaced by stalled gaso- 
line trucks on the tracks, and split rails. 

The only book I know to be devoted en- 
tirely to Highway 99, and the monsters which 
make it a place of peril, is Bezzerides’ Long 
Haul. This short novel by another Fresno 
boy of foreign origin is not a major work. 
It has less plot and development and charac- 
terization than even Saroyan’s, but it catches 
the spirit of the wildcat trucker and is an 
honest and valuable contribution to the mur- 
derous folklore of U.S. 99. 


Other As pects 


There are other interesting minor novels 
about various aspects of the Valley, such as 
Howard Baker's Orange Valley; First the 
Blade, and House of Cedar by May Miller; 
and several titles by Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 

The Valley has produced, however, only 
two major works of fiction, Norris's Octopus 
and Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. Neither 
was written by a Valley native or resident, 
yet both are monuments to the spirit of the 
Valley. Both were the result of burning in- 
dignation over human wrongs. Norris's in- 
dignation was of a retrospective sort. The 
Octopus, a novel of the Settlers’ struggle 
against the Southern Pacific monopoly, is not 
a perfect novel. It has more “ham” and 
“corn” in it than agrees with my taste, and 
yet it lasts and is read constantly today, a half 
century after publication. The reason is that 
it has a great theme and some great episodes. 

Norris took many liberties with Valley 
geography. He barely knew Tulare County, 
where the novel is laid. Instead he moved 
down a ranch and a mission from San Benito 
County, which is not in the Valley at all. 
And the eastern wall of mountains is out of 
his ken. But there is no doubt that Frank 
Norris felt the great pull and power of the 
Valley, and The Octopus bears witness to his 
pagan joy in the fecund earth. In somewhat 
the same vein is Steinbeck’s third novel, To 
a God Unknown, which has for its setting the 
tiny Coast Range valley of Jolon. 
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It is interesting to observe Steinbeck’s de- 
velopment up to and since The Grapes of 
Wrath. Until its publication in 1939, ‘'Sa- 
linas John” had written poetry and journal- 
ism, historical and mystical and comical and 
proletarian novels, all but one with a Mon- 
terey County setting. He kept building his 
art, fitting himself by study and by practical 
experience for the opportunity which came 
to him in the plight of the migratory workers 
in the depression. It was a big theme and he 
was ready for it. Unlike Norris, who docu- 
mented The Octopus from the files of the 
Mechanics Library in San Francisco, Stein- 
beck lived his novel before writing it. 

I was in correspondence with him that 
winter of 1937-1938 when he was in the 
midst of writing The Grapes of Wrath. He 
had made money for the first time from Of 
Mice and Men and had “‘hutched up,” as he 
called it, in a house at Los Gatos; and there 
he worked himself sick writing his master- 
piece. A series of postcards told of its prog- 
ress and completion; and then he went into 
a slump of success from which, in my opin- 
ion, he has never recovered. 

The Forgotten Village, Sea of Cortez, 
Bombs Away, The Moon is Down, Cannery 
Row, The Pearl, The Wayward Bus, A Rus- 
stan Journal—these are the books he has 
written since 1939—and only the Sea of 
Cortez is worth reading twice. Steinbeck is no 
longer a Californian. He is a New Yorker. 
He wrote The Wayward Bus in the window- 
less air-conditioned office of his publisher, 
and it has a synthetic flavor. The war may 
have given him a theme which will challenge 
his talent. I hope his curve goes up again. 
Rockets never soar twice, though, without 
recharging. 

The Grapes of Wrath is not a perfect work 
of art. Its flaws are obvious: certain stock 
characterizations, overly poetical passages, a 
one-sided social indignation, but like The 
Octopus it is noble in its vision of the com- 
mon people, and it is vivid and powerful in 
its details. The Valley setting is faithful to 
reality: the heat and the rain, peaches and 
cotton, the camps and the jungles, and the 
wretched cars and trucks which Steinbeck 
knew and loved so well. 

What about the poetry of the Valley? I 
have passed negative judgment on Stein- 
beck’s poetical interlardings. He is no eagle- 
eyed Jeffers. His blood is too warm and it 
melts his words and they blur. 


The finest poetical prose about the Valley 
is half a century old. It was written by Mary 
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Austin, another writer who favored this 
southern end. She left the Valley for Carmel 
and Santa Fe and wrote many books before 
her death in 1934, but never did she write 
anything finer than The Land of Little Rain, 
The Flock, and Lands of the Sun. Mary Aus- 
tin first settled near Bakersfield in 1888, long 
before oil and irrigation and Highway 99 
had transformed the Valley. The Flock is a 
prose pastoral in praise of sheepherding, with 
an extraordinary chapter on the Rancho 
Tejon. Twenty-five years later Mary Austin 
returned to the Valley, in the essay The Twin 
Valleys, and moved slowly up-state from the 
Kern to the Sacramento, making nostalgic 
notes on the changes wrought by irrigation. 

I have left to the last the true poetry of the 
Valley, and it will not take me long to close, 
for the San Joaquin Valley has never been 
the Muse’s darling. Perhaps it is too big for 
the poetic eye to see as a whole. Perhaps it 
does not provide the leisurely life which most 
poets need. And yet the Valley has born and 
bred one poet known to me who has received 
national attention with the eastern publica- 
tion of his work. 

William Everson was born at Sacramento 
in 1912, reared in Selma and schooled in 
Fresno, a true son of the twin valleys. His 
first poems appeared in pamphlet form in 
1935. Four years later Ward Ritchie printed 
his first book, called San Joaguin. During 
the war he was confined in Civilian Public 
Service camps in Oregon, from whence he 
issued several pamphlets of verse. He now 
lives in Berkeley, happily employed as night 
janitor in the University of California Press, 
and during free hours handsetting and print- 
ing his latest work on his own Equinox Press. 

Everson is not a prolific poet. He has pub- 
lished less than a hundred short poems about 
the Valley, but because he has a wide and 
clear vision, and precision and compactness 
of utterance, these San Joaquin poems of his 
hold for me the quintessential truth about the 
Valley weather and crops, its monotonies and 
subdued splendors. For Everson grew to 
manhood in the vineyards and orchards, laid 
concrete pipe, was a sugartester in a cannery, 
finally acquiring his own little vineyard, to 
lose it during the war. Only a Valley farmer 
who had seen his raisins ruined by early Sep- 
tember rain could have written 
Under the whisper we watched it come over, 
The raisins heavy yet in the fields, 


Half-dried, and rain a ruin, and we watched it, 
Perceiving outside the borders of pain 
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Disaster draw over: 

The mark of the pinch of the coming months. 
There was above us the sheet of darkness, 
Deadly, and being deadly, beautiful, 
Destruction wide for the dreading eyes, 
What was hardly of notice another month 
Now burned on our sight; 

And it rode us, blown in on the wind, 
Above and beyond and the east closed under; 
It let down the ruin of rain. 


There would be no Valley if it were not 
for the great eastern wall called the Sierra 
Nevada. Neither Steinbeck, Norris, nor 
Mary Austin does justice to the significance 
of the granite range which some days is re- 
vealed in stark glory and at other times is 
half veiled or totally shrouded, but once seen 
is always there in the mind's eye, even when 
hidden by clouds. In a dozen lines Everson 
fixes this truth forever. 


East: the shut sky: 

Those walls of the mountains hold sunrise 
and wind under their backs. 

If you tread all day vineyard or orchard, 

Or move in the weather on the brimming ditch, 

Or throw grain, or scythe it down in the 
early heat, 

Taken by flatness, your eye loving the long 
stretch and the good level, 

You cannot shake it, the feeling of moun- 
tains, deep in the haze and over the cities, 

The mass, the piled strength and tumultuous 
thunder of the peaks. 

They are beyond us forever, in fog or storm 
or the flood of the sun, quiet and sure, 
Back of this valley like an ancient dream in 

a man’s mind, 
That he cannot forget, nor hardly remember, 
But it sleeps at the roots of his sight. 


Here is one other poem by this Valley man, 
whom I believe to be the most gifted Cali- 
fornian poet since Jeffers: the title poem of 
his book called San Joaquin. 


This valley after the storms can be beautiful 
beyond the telling, 

Though our city-folk scorn it, cursing heat in 
the summer and drabness in winter, 

And flee it—Yosemite and the sea. 

They seek splendor: who would touch them 
must stun them; 

The nerve that is dying needs thunder to 
rouse it. 

I in the vineyard in green-time and dead- 
time, come to it dearly, 

And take nature neither freaked nor amazing, 

But the secret shining, the soft indeterminate 
wonder. 

I watch it morning and noon, the unutterable 
sundowns, 

And love as the leaf does the bough. 


And now an end to this meditation upon 
the Valley. Here is no history, no bibliogra- 
phy, no definitive appreciation. Every man’s 
valley can be “beautiful beyond the telling,”’ 
if he lives in sympathy with his environment, 
and heeds the vision of creative writers. 
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Children and Books—A Happy Fusion 


By Eva ]. Anttonent 


¢¢@-)NCE upon a time there were five and 

twenty tin soldiers. They were all 
brothers, for they were born of the same old 
tin spoon.’” What better way could I begin 
than with Hans Christian Andersen to talk to 
you about—about many things, but mostly 
about Mexico. The title given me is Chil- 
dren and Books—A Happy Fusion. That is 
a good thing because actually I have a passion 
for making up titles and I should be doing it 
still. For example, About to Have My 
5,000th Child, or for instance, Tuesdays in 
Tenochtitlan. That is really my favorite. To 
me Tuesdays have always symbolized gold 
and silver unicorn days, days bright with pos- 
sibility. (Once, long ago, seven years ago to 
be precise, when I first began trying to be a 
children’s librarian in Boston at the Readville 





+ Children’s Librarian, Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 


Mexico City. 


Branch, I had a Tuesday Club and it was a 
Tuesday-Let-Magic-Happen Club.) Tenoch- 
titlan, in case you do not know it, is the beau- 
tiful ancient name of Mexico. What could 
be better? Most of my days in Mexico are 
crock-of-gold days, wind-in-the-willows days. 
Then, there is still another reason. Both 
words begin with the letter T. That is the 
best reason of all. T goes back to my good 
friend Trismegistus, the father of alchemy. 
And now, really and truly, what could be bet- 
ter? Children and books together, a happy 
fusion, that 7s alchemy, ge the only real 
alchemy left in the world. Is this not alchemy, 
the natural spiral of a child’s laughter or the 
state of pure wonder in a child’s eyes as 
though the world had been created just that 
moment and had not been spoiled yet 4) 
adults? 

It is our fault, we who are past seven, that 
the world has lost most of its grace, and | 
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mean theological grace. However, I feel that 
children’s librarians are helping the return of 
the state of grace, that is, 7f, as children’s li- 
brarians, they can sometimes (which is very 
hard in this cardboard materialistic universe ) 
feel as a child. Can you be that kind of child 
of whom the poet Francis Thompson writes: 
“To be a child? It is to believe in love, to 
believe in loveliness, to believe in belief’’ ? 
Can you stop thinking about the grocery list 
or the Kinsey Report and instead think about 
Peacock Pie and Down-a-Down-Derry and 
not think in a matter-of-fact conscious this- 
is-what-I-am-thinking-about way, but rather 
in such a way that it is all brightness inside 
you, as though stars were splintering? When 
that happens, the secret osmosis has taken 
place. The strange chemistry of words has 
mixed with the strange chemistry of blood— 
and they are one. That happens all the time 
with the child. He reads about King Arthur 
but at the same time he zs King Arthur. Or, 
if you wish, since I must step over the inter- 
national border sometime and into Mexico, 
let us change King Arthur into the Plumed 
Serpent or Quetzalcoatl. 


Identification with Characters 


This identification with a character in the 
story is common to all children everywhere 
and is a very basic need. I shall illustrate this 
point. Very often, with new groups whom I 
am meeting for the first time, I have used the 
story “The King Is Asleep” from Te/] Them 
Again Tales. 1 use this story because it is a 
participation story and is particularly good 
for little children who ‘‘think”” by means of 
their muscles. In “The King Is Asleep” the 
children become ducks and cows and dogs— 
any reasonable barnyard animal. Always, 
later, when I meet the child again in the Sala 
Infantil, when he comes to register, he says, 
“Don’t you remember me? I was the duck.” 
Incidentally, when I tried this story on a com- 
pletely Mexican group, a bewildering thing 
happened. The animals were all chosen, we 
were all set, including some roosters. But 
when it came time for the roosters to crow, 
they didn’t. I helped them out encouraging- 
ly with cock-a-doodle-do. The roosters were 
still ominously quiet. I tried again. Cock-a- 
doodle-do. Still a terrible quiet. Later I 
found out what was the matter with my little 
roosters. In Mexico a rooster does not cack- 
a-doodle-do. He says ki-ki-ri-ki. 

Another story which the children love for 
the same motor qualities is Ebenezer-Never- 
Could Sneezer. At the end, one child is 
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chosen to be Ebenezer, another child to be the 
train, and then together, they have a wonder- 
ful time sneezing. Always, later, the child 
reminds me “Of course you know me. _ I was 
the train.” As a last example of this need to 
become a part of the story in no matter what 
way, sometimes in telling about Jason Squiff 
from the Rootabaga Stories 1 ask if there is 
any child who has the letter g in his name. 
One little girl whom I met with her mother 
later said to me very proudly, “I was the only 
One in my class with the letter g in her 
name!” 

Now that we are in Mexico, let us stop at 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin on the busy 
and famous street, the Paseo de la Reforma, 
at number 34. This is the American Library 
now six years old, which has been growing by 
leaps and bounds. President Avila Camacho 
said at the inauguration in 1942, “The United 
States of America has given Mexico a per- 
manent embassy of Pan-American good will.” 
That, to put it briefly, is what we are, exactly. 
The children’s room, or Sala Infantil, is a 
very active part of the library. Since we are 
limited in room space, and also have too few 
books, we have made no drive for registra- 
tion. Nature has taken its course. Last No- 
vember we discovered that we had 4,000 
children and now, six months later, we are 
about to have our 5,000th child ! 


In every respect the Sala Infantil is like a 
children’s room in any public library in the 
United States. It has to be remembered, 
however, that the Sala Infantil is virtually 
the only free public circulating children’s |i- 
brary in all of Mexico. The Mexican child 
still cannot believe that it costs him nothing. 
“No cuesta nada, nada? De veras, Sefiorita ?”’ 
To the little Mexican it is a miracle. He can 
take the books home! He can take four books 
in all, two in Spanish and, if he wishes, two 
also in English. Almost always, the indus- 
trious Mexican child takes advantage of this 
rule. He selects two of his favorites in Span- 
ish and then selects two picture books in Eng- 
lish. These he always takes home not only 
for himself but for the whole family—be- 
cause the pictures are so wonderful. Many 
times the little Mexican is teaching himself 
English and he proudly points out the words 
that he recognises in the text. The most pop- 
ular book we have, and we could use a dozen 
more copies, is the Golden Dictionary. The 
book is never in for a moment but that a child 
pounces upon it. 


If you think only children read our books, 
you are very wrong. One little Mexican boy 
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asked to renew his book for the third time. I 
was interested. ‘Haven't you finished it yet, 
Pancho?” I asked. He was very apologetic. 
“Sefiorita, it is not for me. My grandmother 
is reading it and her eyes are not very good.” 
Pancho’s book was renewed again. In an- 
other case, it was found that a book was read 
by everybody in the family who could read 
and was then read by the portero, or door- 
man, and finally by the postman! 

Many of our children come escorted by 
their personal maids, who sit patiently wait- 
ing beside their little charges in the Sala In- 
fantil. But the criadas, or maids, are now a 
part of the alphabetization program. They 
want to read, too! And so, since they are 
beginners in reading ability, they read our 
children’s books. The Sala Infantil is a con- 
crete example of democracy at work. Not 
only do we have the privileged Mexican child 
and his maid but the opposite strata of society 
also, the homeless street urchin from the Club 
Infantil, an organization run by the Cruz 
Blanca. Little shoeshine boys spend time in 
between shoeshining on the Paseo in the Sala 
Infantil. One little boy, Juan, reads for 
awhile and then goes off to business—to shine 
the director's shoes, then all the shoes in the 


cataloging department, and so on. We have 
the ragged barefoot children, Chinese-Mexi- 
cans from along Bucareli Street. We have 
very poor children from behind the Funeral 
Markets. Then, of course, we have the 
American children of the American Colony, 
and children from many other countries. 
Our books circulate not only in the library, 
but, on a small scale, we have begun exten- 
sion loans. Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel or in Spanish, Miguel Mulligan y Su 
Pala de Vapor, has traveled to many parts of 
Mexico—north to Durango, to the state li- 
brary where ours are the only children’s 
books in the whole area, to Mazatlan on the 
coast, to Lake Chapala, to Guanajuato, south 
to Oaxaca and just recently Miguel Mulligan 
arrived in a little village, Xocenpich in Yuca- 
tan. Our extension books are loaned not only 
to Spanish-speaking groups, such as the cul- 
tural missions, schools, or Indian hostels, but 
also to American families who are far from 
all book sources. The Goodridge children 
who live in the famous village Ajijic, The 
Village in the Sun, write me constantly and 
I try to send just what these book-hungry 
youngsters want. Our books are used also in 
a different way by the Instituto Normal de 
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THE SALA INFANTIL IS A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
Bibliotheca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City 


Puebla. Here in this progressive school our 
modern textbooks and picture books are stud- 
ied by the teacher-training classes. 

Other activities of the Sala Infantil in- 
clude puppet classes, painting classes, and 
informal groups which meet to cut out pic- 
tures for scrapbooks to be given to the Mexi- 
can children’s hospitals, play in the Salon de 
Actos are arranged, recently Hansel y Gretel 
and La Bella Durmiente or Sleeping Beauty. 
Movies are given every Saturday, beginning 
at 8:30 in the morning, four functions dur- 
ing the day, and averaging about 800 chil- 
dren. Then there are story hours in Spanish 
and in English. At present also the “Man of 
the Week”’ program is going on. It was dis- 
covered that few children knew anything 
about Benjamin Franklin. Instead all the 
children supposed that the Sala Infantil was 
supported by a gentleman named George B. 
Smith of Los Angeles who has sent us many, 
many gift books and whom the children refer 
to as El Sr. Santa Claus. Now each week a 
great man is discussed in a quiz-program 
manner. One week it is a Mexican hero or 
national figure and the following week an 
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American. Story hours are conducted in Eng 
lish everywhere—in the library, in the Eng 
lish-speaking schools, at the American Society 
Centre, at the University Club, at the Churu 
busco Country Club garden, etc. (I believe 
I have gone to more children’s parties than 
anybody else in Mexico. My only rival, and 
sometimes we are included at the same party, 
is Sr. Lugarci, a children’s magician!) At 
Christmas, it is estimated that over 1,000 
children and adults listened to Christmas 
stories—the Cub Scouts, the Brownies, the 
Tenderfeet, the Trail Rangers, etc., including 
finally a lecture on Aow to tell stories to a con 
vention of missionaries in Mexico City. 
This is a quick snapshot of our busy, busy 
program but underneath it all is the constant 
interchange of ideas, the deepening friend 
ship. If I may be personal, may I say that | 
have given much to Mexico, all the energy 
I have for the daily job, and more, because 
one cannot go by the clock. But Mexico has 
given back to me a million times over its own 
riches. Naively, once I thought, since I come 
from New England, that it was a very impor 
tant fact that the first child’s printed book in 
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America is the New England Primer printed 
in the seventeenth century. But I have 
learned that long, long before that, before 
even the Pilgrims were thinking about their 
trip to the New World, there were important 
things happening in Mexico. 

Not long after the conquest, in 1521, Fray 
Pedro de Gante began his famous school and 
contributed his philosophy on the teaching 
of children. Before the conquest, there were 
the native schools where teaching embodied 
all ceremonies, history, science, and poetry, 
and also legendary and traditional lore. I 
came across Aesops’s Fables in Nahuatl, one 
of the ancient languages of Mexico, still 
spoken by many Indians. The Fables exist 
today in microfilm. Also I found the play 
which was translated from Nahuatl into 
Spanish by John Cornyn, Tlacahuapahua- 
liztli which means ‘‘the bringing up of chil- 
dren.” This play was presented before the 
courts of the Aztec kings with music and 
dancing. Then there are Huehuetlatolli 
which are old, old talks, ceremonial litera- 
ture for all events of life, birth, and death, 
talks of father to son, mother to daughter, 
etc. There are Cuentos Indigenas which re- 
mind one of Brother Rabbit and Brother Fox. 
Most magnificent of all is the epic, the Song 
of Quetzalcoatl, which parallels in many 
ways the wanderings of the Finnish god 
Vainamoinen and the Irish Oisin. Let me 
say with all loving respect to Emerson and 
Thoreau and Longfellow and Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Cotton Mather and many others 
that literature on the American continent 
does not necessarily begin with them. The 
height of the Aztec civilization in Teotihua- 
can was in the seventh century. The golden 
city of Tula was destroyed in the twelfth. 
And in 1683 Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz was 
at the height of her career, writing her most 
brilliant poetry. In Spanish literature she is 
ranked with Sappho. 


Still More 


Mexico has much more to teach me. I shall 
go back with my hands open, and my heart. 
Perhaps that is one way of approach toward 
this mythical ‘world understanding” which 
has been mentioned over and over. Or to put 
it another way, ‘to be in love,” as Don 
Quixote was, with all humanity. His epitaph 
simply says, ‘He was a man in love, nobody 
knows why.” I shall go back to where still 
lives Tlaloc the rain god, high on the peak 
of Orizaba. 
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Among the noisy mists 

among the clouds is built 

the mansion of Tlaloc. 
I shall go back to flowers and birds, quetzales 
and quecholes. And I shall go back to the 
children of Mexico. We shall read books 
together. We shall have fun together. We 
shall be good friends. And perhaps, one day, 
everybody’s life will have a good ending, all 
people will, as the fairy tales in Spanish say, 
“vivieron felices, comieron perdices,” live 
happily ever after, eating partridges. Or as 
my maid Petra says, “To be happy is to have 
windows’’—which she means literally as well 
as metaphorically. We have five windows in 
our little house. We are very happy. I close 
with the wish and the prayer that everybody's 
house may have windows and that all people 
will be brothers because, after all, they were 
all made ‘from the same old tin spoon.”” And 
now, 

Snip, snap, snout 
My tale is out. 


a 6 
THE HISTORY OF BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES 


(A short condensation) 


In the days of Tut-ankh-a-men, libraries were not 
uncommon ; 
In the days of ancient Rome, libraries were quite 
well known; 
In the days of Waterloo, libraries were nothing 
new. 
From the days of hieroglyphics 
To the modern Lakeside Press, 
We have studied books and libraries 
Covered everything, I guess, 
But the event that outshines everything since 
ancient times 
Is, unless I am a fool, the founding of the library 
school. 
In the days of way back when, libraries were run 
by men. 
Girls like Miss Isadore Mudge 
Stayed at home and cooked up fudge. 
Girls like Miss Susan Gray Akers 
Might have been simply homemakers. 
Girls like Miss Margaret Mann 
Might have toiled with pot and pan. 


I might take a second look 

At the famous Bay Psalm Book, 

But I think I'll never see 

A book as lovely as a she— 

Librarian, who may in summer wear, 

A date due pencil in her hair— 

A librarian who works with books all day, 
Then reads all night—or so they say. 
Poems are made by guys like me; 

For librarians, thank Mel. Dewey. 


Davip D. Morris, Serials Librarian 
W hitman College Library 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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The School Library for Young Moderns” 


By Lesley Newton t 


ii was all of ten years ago at a meeting of 

the American Library Association that I 
heard the principal of a famous high school 
hold forth on the as-yet-untouched oppor- 
tunities of a school librarian. He apparently 
felt that book service to teachers and children 
was just a starting point, that the school 
librarian’s influence, quite apart from that, 
should reach out and penetrate every nook 
and cranny of the school. I remember my 
indignation at the time. I was very vocal 
about it, but none of the school librarians to 
whom I talked seemed upset, so I subsided. 
Last fall I read Robert S. Gilchrist’s paper, 
“The Library in Today’s School,” which had 
been given at the 1947 Summer Library In- 
stitute in Chicago, and later published by 
A.L.A. in Youth, Communication, and Li- 
braries, 1 quote a paragraph: 

. the [ideal schoo] library} must be staffed 
and equipped to handle not only many books, books 
in quantities for classroom use—yes, sets of books, 
if you please—but also all sorts of printed mate- 
rials, ranging from comics to the Atlantic Monthly, 
from pre-primers to the Harvard Report, and visual 
aids ranging from Mother Goose filmstrips to docu- 
mentary films. It means having not just a variety 
of materials to hand to the teacher who comes to 
ask for them, but planned expert service reaching 
out to all teachers providing them with all that is 
necessary for the study of the subject of their par- 
ticular field. 


It’s all very reassuring to have this vote of 
confidence. But, as I have observed school 
libraries over this last decade with too little 
professional help and an even greater lack of 
sufficient clerical help, I wonder if perhaps 
the librarian does not need to re-define her 
particular relation to her ‘young moderns,” 
to quote my title. Do not mistake me; I do 
not think the librarian should be a silent 
partner or in any way stand apart from the 
life current of the school. But her book world 
has in itself such unlimited possibilities ; she 
has so many opportunities to be more than a 
keeper of books that I want to make sure that 
she keeps her rightful place in the picture. 
If she is to make her library and herself vital 
and compelling enough, she must clear the 
way for herself and not allow too much busy- 





* Adapted from a talk at the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh, October 17, 1947. 

+ Director, Work with Children and Schools, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Public Library. 
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ness to confuse the picture. Otherwise, she 
may someday feel akin to the Chinese scholar 
in Arthur Waley’s Translations From the 
Chinese, who in the third century wrote this 
lament: 

I once hoped to pluck all the fruits of life: 

But now alas, they are all withered and dry. 


The bird in a forest can perch but on one bough 
And this should be the wise man’s pattern. 


Last summer I traveled in a country where 
a favorite design, especially in textiles, is that 
of a pagan deity represented by an eagle-like 
bird with two heads—the bold clear profiles 
facing in opposite directions. References to 
the symbol give many different interpreta- 
tions. I prefer to think that this dominant 
figure was so pictured because he found it 
both necessary and expedient to be looking 
in two directions at once, so that nothing 
important might be missed. 


Dual Role 


In like manner a librarian’s role is a dual 
one. Her library must first exist for the 
school; secondly, and no less important, it 
must function for its own sake. The librar- 
ian’s big objective is to keep a nice balance 
between the technical use of her book collec- 
tion and the library as a source of inspiration 
quite apart from its curriculum affiliation. 

Now it is not my idea to suggest any sharp 
line of cleavage in these roles. In the symbol 
of the eagle the two distinct profiles are 
joined in the body proper. So the two func- 
tions of the library merge to contribute to the 
growth and happiness of the young people 
for whom it is planned. 

In defining the first function, we all agree 
that the most closely integrated school library 
is developed from within. School libraries 
which have a cooperative setup with the 
public library have an enormous advantage 
in having the initial work of book selection 
done at a central source. This still gives the 
school librarian individual choice and the 
more intimately she knows her course of 
study the better use she will make of her 
funds. I wish the teacher might more often 
be brought into the preliminary picture. A 
new book, before it is cataloged, put into the 
hands of teacher or student for his opinion 
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is a valuable bit of public relations and it 
reinforces the idea of the library for the sake 
of the school. 

But it’s the second step in fitting and 
putting these books to use that is the real test. 
This takes on special significance for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school children be- 
cause the world of books is for them still a 
fairly new one, and often more bewildering 
than we imagine. 

Justin Winsor, a famous librarian of many 
years ago, pointed out that “the genuine cus- 
todian of a library knows that his best work 
is that of a general . . . he has got to force 
his ranks into action and he has to make each 
book do the work for which it was made. 
Books sulk. Few are aggressive and compel 
attention unless the librarian puts each on its 
own vantage ground.” 

As a first step for these grades, every new 
book, fiction or nonfiction, should be roughly 
analyzed and indexed if it has any relation to 
the course of study. To fit a book into a par- 
ticular unit of work can be carried to absurd 
lengths, but it is invaluable to know where 
these nuggets of information are. A teacher 
not long ago protested that there was nothing 
on cheese for little children, but was satisfied 
when someone remembered a graphic de- 
scription in Little House in the Big Woods. 
This is more necessary because in spite of 
the efforts of publishers and educators, there 
is still a paucity of really understandable ref- 
erence material for the younger readers. 

You may have had the experience of hav- 
ing a food unit sweep simultaneously through 
four grade levels. The imaginative librarian 
is not content to rely upon the strictly infor- 
mative books, but seeks to leaven the lump 
by injecting some sort of human interest and 
literary flavor. With one library this was a 
golden opportunity in the upper grades to 
use, for example, that rich and strange title, 
Dobry, by Monica Shannon. Descriptions in 
this book are full of the magic of changing 
seasons with bread as a sort of theme song. 
Do you remember the scene in the fields 
when grandfather takes the two loaves of 
bread from his sash, and he says: 

When we eat the good bread we are eating 
months of sunlight, weeks of rain and snow from 
the sky, richness out of the earth... . It all be- 
comes a part of us—sun, clouds, rain, snow, and 
the rich earth. We should be great, each of us 
radiant, full of music and full of stories. Able to 


run the way clouds do, able to dance like the snow 
and the rain. 
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And later in the book, the song to the wind 
when they were harvesting the full bearded 
blades of wheat: 

Wind, wind, take these sheaves, 
Golden beards and golden leaves. 
Take the chaff. Oh, blow it far! 
Let the grains fall where we are. 


Later good use was made of that true and 
quiet story of Nino by Angelo in which the 
harvesting of olives and grapes is so richly 
described. 

During the same food unit, as the Christ- 
mas season approached, several librarians 
took the opportunity to bring this to some- 
thing of a culmination by book programs 
taken from the succulent descriptions of 
Christmas foods of other nations—from the 
preparation of Swedish liitfisk in Children of 
the Soil to the characteristic midnight feast 
in that gentle and touching little Polish story 
of Marta the Doll. 


Tailor-Made Audience 


Vantage number one for the school librar- 
ian is that she has her audience tailor-made, 
as it were; it belongs to her in a more per- 
sonal way than to the children’s librarian in 
a public library. The latter may look wist- 
fully at certain choice titles and wish they 
were not so conspicuously present on her 
shelves. She has to be persuasive in her brief 
encounter with her public. The school librar- 
ian can present the unusual book at the right 
moment, and can create such a demand that 
she sometimes wishes she hadn't. 

In junior high school, the scope of such 
integration is much broader and, of course, 
the quality of the material infinitely richer. 
But by the same token books on this level are 
often harder to use. The promotion problem 
with the unusual book puts a much greater 
responsibility on the librarian. The material 
is less obvious; its literary excellence some- 
times seems to obscure the information; but 
more often than not it provides the librarian 
with warmly human background material 
with which she can build a bridge from the 
textbook to the more inspired story form. 

The task of insinuating books into situa- 
tions means a constant alertness to what is 
going on in the classroom. It means that you 
must know your books inside and out. Also, 
that you have your special gallery of favorites 
which you can introduce with skill and affec- 
tion. You must meet the needs of the poor 
reader, but since you obviously can’t read 
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everything, I'd say skip the made-to-order 
titles and those of definitely popular appeal. 
Concentrate on the distinctive and, for your 
own soul’s good, take time to savor those that 
have given you refreshment of spirit, and you 
may be sure you will pass it on to your youth- 
ful audience. 


The American Scene 


Many examples must come to your mind 
as background reading. Take the American 
scene alone. There can be no better way of 
recreating the colonial scene than by Rachel 
Field’s Hitty and by Calico Bush. Then, 
moving on to the sound of wagon wheels, 
we have pioneer stories with all their sturdy 
virtues. In this field, we think first of the 
delightful Wilder books for the elementary 
readers. Security and solidarity of family life 
are inherent in every page of this family 
chronicle. When we come to junior high 
school years, we should make sure that our 
young moderns not only have read the more 
obvious pioneer stories but are introduced to 
the almost epic sweep of Daugherty’s Danie/ 
Boone with Oregon Trail, perhaps, for a 
climax. Most children make their first ac- 
quaintance with Quaker folk through Mabel 
Hunt’s wholly human younger fry. From 
there it is an easy step to more mature stories 
—Allee, Snedeker, and Elizabeth Gray’s W#/- 
liam Penn, with their steady, sustaining qual- 
ity. Often the so-called best books by their 
theme and vigor are popular in themselves— 
Johnny Tremain, for example. How many 
facets of appreciation are here: the authentic 
and stirring historical scene, the feeling for 
the beautiful in line and color of the silver 
Johnny was fashioning. But the rarest qual- 
ity of all is the fine study of a hero with 
imperfections. As in real life, Johnny's very 
integrity often stands in the way of his 
human relationships and is the cause of his 
bitterest disappointment. The end is satisfy- 
ing to the young reader in spite of the fact 
that the hero has not been all-conquering. 

I wish I could see a time when there would 
be available to school librarians a kind of 
quasi-museum service that would help to 
point up such book talks. Children, and 
grownups too, delight in tangible objects. 
Would it not help to have, for example, a 
doll’s wooden cradle or a sampler for Hitty, 
a blue and white coverlet for Calico Bush, or 
a bit of Stiegel glass for Jeremy Pepper? You 
may consider these suggestions a bit on the 
special side. Remember visual education is 
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to the fore, and I believe in this age we're 
going to have to think of more ways to en- 
liven our book programs than in the past. 

Another by-product that seems to me not 
unattainable in the upper grades is the de- 
velopment of a critical faculty in the children 
themselves. And this, not always by stressing 
the good and the beautiful, but also by hold- 
ing up to easy ridicule some of the travesties 
of the printed page which are fed to our 
young moderns today. This takes time, and it 
also applies perhaps only to groups in the 
upper reading levels, I tried such a program 
once with a seventh-grade art group in rela- 
tion to humor in illustrations. I began with 
the custard pie school of the comics, went on 
to the simple robust type of picture, and 
ended with those in which there was irony or 
satire. In this I found plenty of source mate 
rial in picture books. It has to be done with 
a lighter touch of mockery, but you can put 
substance into it. 

You will say, “when will we find the time 
for this preparation?” Elementary school | 
brarians should have generous allowance for 
preparation periods. In junior high school 
there may need to be some winnowing of 
other activities. 

With the spread of library instruction over 
the elementary school age, it assumes a more 
natural and accustomed role than when it was 
concentrated in the junior high school years. 
It was then too often a detached process 
which took on little real practical significance 
and was discouragingly soon forgotten. If 
we truly believe that the function of the 
school library is to make all information as 
accessible as possible, to develop self-reliance 
in the children, and to permit the library to 
function as a creative part of the school, we 
must then examine all such procedure to see 
that it meets a real situation and not a devised 
one. This means that much of library instruc- 
tion should be teacher directed or on a more 
cooperative basis. 

Except for very brief discussion, detailed 
instruction in the use of the dictionaries cer- 
tainly does not have a direct bearing on li- 
brary usage although it is of utmost signifi- 
cance in English classes. If you have a course 
in general language, then it fits right into 
the pattern of that. Neither is it logical to 
block all library instruction as a part of the 
English course. Much more often it is closely 
allied with the social sciences. If I had my 
way, I should never see a library lesson in the 
use of reference books given, especially in 
junior high, when it was not directly tied to 
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a school subject or project. If you want your 
teachers to follow up a library lesson, there 
is no better way than to attach it to a pre- 
scribed unit of work and follow it out to its 
logical conclusion. In this way, the teacher 
must perforce know something of the con- 
tents of the books, which is ‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

What, for example, could be duller than a 
detached lesson in bibliography making? In 
one school library this is a definite part of 
the social problems course during which each 
student chooses a single occupation for his 
term theme. The librarian provides sheets 
with some of the basic instructions for bib- 
liographic form, but the teacher explains 
these in relation to her assignment. The 
books and pamphlets are examined under the 
direction of the teacher; then the groups go 
to the library for their most definitive instruc- 
tion in the use of Readers’ Guide, this time 
under the librarian. Everything that follows 
this, with the exception of incidental guid- 
ance in the library, is entirely in the hands of 
the teacher. She can bring into this discrimi- 
nation in the use of material, wise note- 
taking, and her closer knowledge of . in- 
dividual reading abilities. In the end, it is 
she who considers the bibliography as an in- 
tegral part of the paper and passes on it. We 
must be realistic about this, so important a 
part of our work, and be willing to re-educate 
ourselves and our teachers. Above all, let us 
not look unquestioningly upon library in- 
struction as a sacred duty or, worse still, as a 
sacred cow. 

The ultimate result of this should make 
life simpler for the librarian as the students 
become more independent. Of course, these 
young moderns of ours aren't going to do 
anything for themselves that someone else 
will do for them. Those of us in public li- 
braries could do more to strengthen this aim 
of self-education. The idea of service is so 
ingrained in us that we too often jump to the 
request of a student when it would be to the 
interest of everyone if we could carry on with 
the training he has received in his school 
library. 

But there is something that stems even 
more directly from the initiative of the li- 
brarian. This is concerned with the intro- 
duction of certain types of literature which 
have no bearing whatever upon the course of 
study. Now this may be folklore; it may be 
epic stories, it may be poetry or ballads, and 
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it is very likely to spring from some special 
interest of the librarian herself. No librarian 
hopes to take the place of the inspired Eng- 
lish teacher in laying the foundation of 
good reading tastes, but there is a strong 
point for what is introduced casually, with no 
element of compulsion. Moreover, not all 
the aspects of literature can be included in 
English courses. And here is where the free 
reading period is your sacred province. For 
certainly in both the elementary and junior 
high the directing of recreational reading 
should not be regarded as incidental, but 
rather as a vital factor in the enrichment of 
experience and in the development of social 
understanding, which is not possible in tex- 
tual material. And, of course, the period 
from eleven to fourteen years is perhaps the 
time of the most intense reading interest, 
when skillful guidance is as mecessary as 
stimulation. 


Ima ginati ve Literature 


And this is where the school library for its 
own sake comes into the picture. For ex- 
ample, imaginative literature needs often to 
be pulled into focus with reality—the partic- 
ular atmosphere induced. Such books as 
Wind in the Willows, Mary Poppins, The 
Great Quillow often do not find their proper 
audience until junior high school years. We 
now have many vivid and human biographies. 
The subjective young person often reads to 
relate them to his own life. Here the librar- 
ian may use a psychological approach, or she 
may by skillful introduction help to set the 
stage for a time and place which would other- 
wise be very remote to the modern young 
person. 

With the present emphasis upon the de- 
velopmental needs of adolescents, there is 
open a whole new field of book evaluation 
and analyses in these terms. I shall not quote 
specific titles here because much of this will 
be of your own devising, also because there 
are already available two unusually fine and 
recent lists for this purpose. The first is Mar- 
garet Heaton’s Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations published by the American Council 
on Education in Washington; the second, 
still in mimeographed form has been pre- 
pared by Alice Brooks of the University of 
Chicago in connection with her course on 
‘Developmental Values in Books.” 

Apart from a skill in creating happy book 
relationships, there enters into this the ques- 
tion of pupil participation. Very seldom 
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should a class sit through an entire period in 
which the librarian holds the stage, unless 
she is able to vary it by pulling her audience 
vocally into the picture. We still hear book 
talks which are well conceived and prepared, 
but which are monotonous and pedestrian. 
This is not so much because of what is said, 
as of the way it is said. Most of us need, in 
the skills and techniques of the spoken word, 
some additional training grafted on to the 
excellent fundamental experience of library 
school. We need to project our material over 
to these young people with all the warmth 
and color that we can extract from the printed 
page. We want to make every possible use 
of speech sounds and variety of tone inflec- 
tion. Some people have this ability instinc- 
tively; others have to cultivate it. Not the 
elocutionary approach—but there are today 
courses in the interpretation of the written 
word ; there are people trained in these skills, 
who can help us immeasurably with these 
particular problems which are so close to our 
daily needs. 

In the ages with which we are dealing 
there is much that is difficult and unpredict- 
able. But these are also the most spontaneous 
and impressionable years. In his Philos- 
opher’s Ouest, Irwin Edman has written: 

Children, as poets have so often reminded us, are 
nearest to being, within the limits of their sensibili- 
ties and intellectual powers, all alive. They see 
and hear directly, and for the sake of the seeing and 
hearing. They have an eager curiosity about the 
thousand new aspects of things, the colors, shapes, 
lines, sounds, movements, to which every new day 
introduces them freshly. But the pressures of habit 
and practical necessity close in upon the growing 
boy. By the time he becomes this once divinely 
promising -youth you speak of, he is almost 
quenched. He has already entered the long dull- 
ness of adult routine. He is half-asleep before the 
final extinction—the big sleep. He is slumbering, 
as some of you have already pointed out, during 
what we flatteringly call his waking hours. 

Each of you, in the art he has practiced, has 
done something to keep this youth awake, to startle 
him into awareness, to absorb him by the living 
movement of music, the ordered and rhythmic de- 
signs of painting, the euphony and cadence and 
freshening metaphors of poetry. 


In this second and more creative role, the 
librarian not only contributes something fresh 
and vital to the young modern with whom 
she is working, but she gives back something 
to herself. Is not this dual role a rich justifi- 
cation of her own training and of her invin- 
cible belief in the power of books ? 

School librarianship can be at once frus- 
trating and richly rewarding. If the librarian 
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somehow manages to keep her own place in 
the sun and her second role as important as 
her first, life can continue to be an adventure 
and she will have a generation of young mod- 
erns who will rise up and call her blessed. 
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Every library has the problem of trying to get 
staff members to return books borrowed, within a 
reasonable time. There seems to be a certain fasci- 
nation about being able to take as many books as 
you want, and have them to read at your leisure. 
This has been discussed many times at staff meet- 
ings—but of course there are always those who 
procrastinate. In Boise, Idaho, Public Library, 
going through the “Spring Clean Up” in staff 
members’ homes, one of the girls returned her 
books with these original bits of poetry and draw- 
ings. 
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Round-Up Room 


By Susan Burrows * 


6OR AVE you seen the new Round-up 

Room of the library?” is one of the 
questions most frequently asked among the 
young adult set of Galveston, Texas, about 
the Round-up Room of Rosenberg Library, 
opened for the express use of senior high 
school and college young adults in May 1948. 

Opening of the Round-up Room came as a 
result of many staff meetings in which the 
use of the library by the teen-agers of Gal- 
veston was discussed. It was a generally 
recognized fact that when the boys and girls 
began the process of ‘‘growing up,” they were 
failing to come back to use the library. Al- 
though they had been among the most faith- 
ful patrons through elementary and junior 
high school, upon entrance into senior high 
school they seemed to use the library only 
when their school work necessitated their 
doing so. 

The major problem seemed to consist of 
bridging the gap between the children and 
adult departments of the library. Students 
were hesitant in going through the multitudes 
of books in the adult department, yet felt too 
adult for the children’s department. 

Throughout the following months, the en- 
tire staff worked diligently in making plans 
and preparations. Old relics from the attic 
were dusted and polished for use in decorat- 
ing. Book selections were made and grouped, 
using the A.L.A. By Way of Introduction as 
a guide. 

Finally, after a thorough publicity cam- 
paign through posters, newspapers, and the 
local radio stations, the young adult depart- 
ment had its opening. A complete change in 
appearance and atmosphere had been created. 
From what had been the somewhat staid 
Popular Book Room emerged a scene remi- 
nescent of cowboys, Indians, and wild west- 
ern life. The touch of western life was added 
to the bookshelves by the use of brightly 
colored Indian pottery, and over the fireplace 
were the mounted horns of a Texas longhorn 
steer. 

The books, now shelved according to sub- 
jects, had clever little signs for each group, 
some of them reading CUES FOR YOU, FUN 





* Public Relations Assistant, Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 
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AND FANTASY, THE WESTERN SCENE, SPORTS 
AND SCHOOL, AND BOOKS INTO MOVIES. 
This grouping seemed to make location of 
the books easier. 

The books themselves had a newly ac- 
quired appearance too. Cellophane covers 
were used over the original book jackets, 
making a beautiful array of colors, 


As each new arrival entered the room, he 
was handed a very attractive pamphlet ex- 
plaining the use of the Round-up Room. 
Then he was issued a new card entitling him 
to the use of the Round-up Room as well as 
the other parts of the library. 


The young adults feel free to use the 
Round-up Room as a gathering place. There 
is nothing of the ‘‘hush-hush”’ air to be found 
there. The boys and girls feel that it is their 
room to use and enjoy and any suggestions 
they may make toward the welfare of the 
department are greatly appreciated. 


s 8 
DEWEY ? 


Dewey was the morning, 
Nearly the first of May. 
Dewey is a candidate, 
But we don’t vote today. 
Dewey are the classes’ eyes, 
When a fest comes into view. 
Do we know our Dewey? 
I hardly think we do. 
Daviv D. Morris, Serials Librarian 
W hitman College Library 
Walla Walla, Washington 
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P.T.A. Sponsors a |School Library 





Project 


By Thelma M. Hargrave * 


HE P.T.A. of Simonton Elementary 
School in Charleston, South Carolina, 
has always been library conscious. For several 
years, this organization maintained an em- 
bryonic library in one of the rooms in the 
school building, paying a nonprofessional 
worker all the salary which meager funds 
would allow and purchasing a few books 
which were supplemented occasionally by 
small allocations from the school board. This 
arrangement, though highly commendable 
for effort, was totally inadequate for servicing 
a student body of more than 1,800 pupils. 
Many appeals of the P.T.A. were answered 
by gift books rather than by cash donations 
and as is frequently the case in such situations, 
an alarmingly large percentage of these gift 
books were entirely unsuitable for children, 
in either format or content. Thus, the 1947- 
1948 term found Simonton School confronted 
with the problems of inadequate library facil- 
ities and insufficient appropriations from the 
school board, not to mention the absence of a 
professionally trained librarian (none is to be 
found in any of the city elementary schools). 
Shortly after the new term got under 
way, the principal reorganized the P.T.A., 
dividing the group into smaller units accord- 
ing to the homeroom classes in which the 
parents had children. This awakened new 
interest, created an improved esprit de corps 
and intensified the desire to ameliorate school 
conditions in general, library conditions in 
particular. Simultaneously with this reorgan- 
ization process, the city school superinten- 
dent, together with the new supervisor of 


* Supervisor of Negro Elementary Schools, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
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Some of the many who cooperated in the proj- 


ect include: (LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING) 
Helen McCormack, curator, Charleston Mu- 
seum; John Zeigler, Book Basement; Emily 
Sanders, librarian, Charleston County Free 
Library; Josephine Pinckney, author; Edwin 
Peacock, Book Basement; (SEATED ) Jante M 
Smith, children’s librarian, Charleston County 
Free Library; Katherine Drayton Mayrant 
Simons, author. 


elementary schools, launched an all-out drive 
to raise the reading level of school children, 
especially those in grades from the first 
through seventh. With interest and effort 
centered upon reading, more reading, better 
reading, it followed in natural sequence that 
Simonton P.T.A. should dress up its old 
project, the library, and stream line it for 
effectiveness in aiding the reading program. 
This is what happened: 

Each homeroom group set as its goal the 
sum of $50. At each monthly meeting, the 
parents met first in their smaller units to re- 
port the progress of their campaign, and later 
attended a joint session at which they evalu- 
ated the entire program. The members pooled 
their ideas for raising funds, which included 
teas, salad suppers, individual assessment, etc. 
The wholesome spirit of competition and the 
enthusiasm of the various groups became so 
keen that it was soon necessary to schedule 
their planned activities so that one would not 
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conflect with the other. The money began to 
trickle in, then flow rather freely. One mother 
might send her contribution of five cents se- 
curely wrapped in a piece of paper; another 
might double that amount; a group might re- 
port fifteen dollars; each penny brought the 
goal nearer. 

But as with the little red hen that found the 
seed, the question now arose of “who.” In 
this instance it was a matter of who would 
buy the books. Under the school supervisor’s 
direction, a book selection committee came 
into being, composed of librarians from the 
main Charleston Free Public Library, Avery 
Institute, Burke Industrial School, the Book 
Basement (with whom the book orders were 
placed), and a teacher representing the 
Simonton school faculty. When their work 
was completed, the next problem was: Who 
will process the books? The librarian of 
Avery Institute, Anne M. Duncan, volun- 
teered to take charge of this phase of the 
project. 

It was imperative that as the orders were 
filled, the books should be housed where they 
would be safe from disturbance and where 
they would be easily accessible after school 
hours since this was the time when the tech- 
nical processing had to take place. The school 
supervisor offered the use of her cottage. Be- 
fore long, it was transformed into a regular 
bookshop as well as a workshop where teach- 
ers met to help with the routines of marking, 
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As the News Spread, Children Came 


stamping, pasting pockets and date slips, and 
shellacking. It also served as an information 
center where instructors became acquainted 
with children’s authors and illustrators, parti- 
cipated in discussions of criteria for book se- 
lection, developed a greater respect for the 
profession of librarianship, and envisaged the 
numerous doors unlocked by the keys com- 
monly called books. As the work progressed, 
the news of it spread to other schools and 
their teachers visited to examine and admire 
the growing collection, to glean new ideas. 
Children, too, came to see the news books for 
their library. It was the center of animated 
activity until books representing over $1,200 
were purchased and almost five hundred were 
completely processed. 
(Continued on page 179) 
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Teen Agers Do Read 


By Martha Huddleston * 


[N September 1947, after one year of oper- 

ation, an analysis of teen-age reading 
habits, compiled by the Teen Age Book Club 
and published in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, revealed that the taste of teen-agers ran 
to novels of adventure and romance, or sto- 
ries which involved characters of their own 
age group. The five most popular titles last 
year were Lost Horizon, Phantom Filly, 
Home Sweet Homicide, To Have and to 
Hold, and Junior Miss. Now, ten months 
and 600,000 books later, it is interesting to 
see to what degree conclusions based on our 
second year of operation vary from earlier 
results. The sixty-one selections offered dur- 
ing the past school year, in order of popu- 
larity, are as follows: 

1. My Favorite Sport Stories, Bill Stern 

2. Deep Summer, Gwen Bristow 

3. The Magnificent Obsession, Lloyd C. Doug- 

las 
Disputed Passage, Lloyd C. Douglas 
Believe It or Not, Robert L. Ripley 
6. Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 
The House of the Seven Gables, Nathaniel 

Hawthorne 
The Song of Bernadette, Franz Werfel 
9. A Lantern in Her Hand, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich 
10. Bring ’Em Back Alive, Frank Buck 
11. How Green Was My Valley, Richard 
Llewellyn 

12. Farmer Takes a Wife, John Gould 
13. The Hurricane, Nordhoff and Hall 
14. Flying Yorkshireman, Eric Knight 
15. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Robert Louis 
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Stevenson 

16. Pocket Book of Ghost Stories, ed. P. V. D. 
Stern 

17. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton 

18. Jalna, Mazo de la Roche 

19. Land Below the Wind, Agnes Newton 
Keith 

20. The Pocket Quiz Book, Slifer and Critten- 
den 

21. Destry Rides Again, Max Brand 

22. The Pocket Companion, ed. P. V. D. Stern 

23. Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen 

24. A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 

25. Carry On Jeeves, P. G. Wodehouse 

26. Sea of Grass, Conrad Richter 

27. The New Adventures of Ellery Queen, 
Ellery Queen 

28. The New Pocket Quiz Book, Slifer and 


Crittenden 
29. The Unsuspected, Charlotte Armstrong 
30. The Pocket Reader, ed. P. V. D. Stern 





* Director, Teen Age Book Club, Pocket Books, New 
York City. 
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31. Pocket Book on Boners, illus. Dr. Seuss 
32. Pinch of Poison, Frances and Richard Lock- 
ridge 
33. Rim of the Desert, Ernest Haycox 
34. Fightin’ Fool, Max Brand 
35. Father Malachy’s Miracle, Bruce Marshall 
36. The Case of the Lame Canary, Erle Stanley 
Gardner 
37. The Valley of Dry Bones, Arthur Henry 
Gooden 
38. Pocket Book of Verse, ed. M. E. Speare 
39. The Last Trail, Zane Grey 
40. Charlie Chan Carries On, Earl Derr Biggers 
41. The Pocket Book of Popular Verse, ed 
Ted Malone 
42. Enter the Saint, Leslie Charteris 
43. 400 Million Customers, Carl Crow 
44. The Bellamy Trial, Frances Noyes Hart 
45. Sue Barton, Student Nurse, H. D. Boylston 
46. Treasure Island, Robert Louis Stevenson 
47. The Bishop Murder Case, S.S. Van Dine 
48. The Emperor's Physician, J. R. Perkins 
49. Colour Scheme, Ngaio Marsh 
50. How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
Dale Carnegie 
51. The Tattooed Man, Howard Pease 
52. Best Loved Poems of James Whitcoml 
Riley 
53. The Delicate Ape, Dorothy B. Hughes 
54. Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronte 
55. Shakespeare's Tragedies 
56. Roget's Thesaurus 
57. Lost Horizon, James Hilton 
58. The Pocket Book of Robert Frost's Poems 
59. Tales and Poems of Mystery and Imagi- 
nation, E. A. Poe 
60. The Pocket Book of Humorous Verse, 
David McCord 
61. The Pocket Book of Quotations, ed. Henry 
Davidoff 
With the exception of Bill Stern’s M) 
Favorite Sport Stories, Frank Buck's Bring 
‘Em Back Alive, and Robert L. Ripley's Be- 
lieve It or Not, fiction continues to dominate 
the teen-age scene. In themselves, Mr. Buck's 
fabulous tales, as startling as the most ad- 
venturous fiction, and Mr. Ripley's fantastic 
revelations indicate no serious departure from 
the established trend. Bill Stern’s book, how- 
ever, which ranks first in popularity on this 
year's list, and which by far out-sold any of 
either year’s most popular titles, indicates that 
a work of nonfiction, which deals with a 
subject as close to the hearts of youthful 
Americans as sports, will have more appeal 
than the most adventurous and romantic 
work of fiction. 
The ranking titles, are, for the most part, 
on a higher grade level than the first year, 
with the exception of Tawny, which ranks 
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in a similar position to Lad; a Dog of the 
previous year, and indicates a demand for 
animal stories, borne out by requests from 
teen-agers themselves. The House of the 
Seven Gables, The Song of Bernadette, Dr. 
Jekyll und Mr. Hyde, and Pride and Preju- 
dice, fall into a category of classical litera- 
ture apart from any of last year’s most popu- 
lar titles. 

Eight selections from last year’s list were 
again offered this term, both for the benefit 
of new members, as well as for those old 
members for whom the chosen titles did not 
constitute sufficient reading appeal to induce 
them to order last year. Although these eight 
titles appear last on this year’s list, their 
rating on a comparative basis is high in popu- 
larity. The nature of these titles indicates a 
standing demand for books of a classical 
nature. This in itself is not unusual except 
for the contrast between these six titles and 
last year’s highest ranking books. 

The results of this analysis bear out a 
theory long held by the T-A-B CLUB and the 
selection committee, that if they offer, each 
month, not only books which will appeal to 
the good and fair readers, but also something 
which will interest the nonreaders, this 
group, once reconciled to the idea of read- 
ing for pleasure, will advance to reading 
better things. 

T-A-B CLUB is pleased to be able to an- 
nounce at this time that it has grown sufh- 
ciently large to warrant printing especially 
for members this fall the following titles 
which have been most frequently requested 
by T-A-B Club organizers during the past 
two years: Oliver Twist, The Scarlet Letter, 
Anna Karenina, A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court, and Silas Marner. 
Louis Untermeyer has compiled a new an- 
thology for T-A-B CLUB—The Pocket Book 
of American Poems, and the new edition of 
Shakespeare’s Comedies carries introductions 
by Mark Van Doren. For the fair and non- 
reader, Bill Stern has done Favorite Football 
Stories, and Ripley a Second Believe It or 
Not. 

The Teen Age Book Club, which com- 
pleted its second year of operation in June, 
is now being used by some 4,000 teachers and 
librarians in high schools throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. So 
many letters have come in from librarians 
using the T-A-B CLUB plan as an aid in bring- 
ing the world of books to their young people, 
that we feel a short summary of the methods 
employed would be of interest to everybody 
working to achieve this common goal. 
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In schools where the T-A-B CLUB is organ- 
ized by the librarian, it has been found that 
the club enables the librarian to work more 
closely with the English department, and, at 
the same time, brings the young people into 
the library. 

In order to understand just how these two 
feats are accomplished it is necessary to know 
a little about the actual operation of the Club. 
Tab News, the leaflet which reviews the 
books, is received by the librarian the first of 
each month, and distributed by her to the 
English teachers who pass it out in class, tak- 
ing time to discuss the books offered in the 
light of their reviews. After students have 
selected their books, a cumulative order for 
the whole school is assembled and sent in by 
the librarian. 

When the books arrive, students come to 
the library to receive them. Many librarians 
have reported that the slight amount of work 
involved in operating the club is amply re- 
warded by the influx of students into the 
library. In many instances, these T-A-B CLUB 
books, which are distributed by the librarian, 
are counted toward circulation figures. And 
students, having found their way to the li- 
brary, and become acquainted with their 
librarian, feel freer to wander into the library 
of their own accord. 


P.T.A. SPONSORS A SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROJECT 


(Continued from page 177) 

As a culminating event, the staff of the 
Book Basement aranged a book fair in the 
newly decorated library room on May 17, 
1948. The program featured several leading 
citizens, librarians, and authors. 

The outlook for the library-minded P.T.A. 
of Simonton School is bright, for the high 
school librarians of all the public schools 
have offered to take charge of the technical 
processing of books for the elementary 
schools until the services of a trained librar- 
ian can be secured. In addition, the school 
board recently appropriated $9,000 for ele- 
mentary school libraries using teacher-librar- 
ians in all schools, with the aim of employing 
one professionally trained librarian to direct 
this program in the near future. And finally, 
the success which crowned the earnest efforts 
of this organization during the 1947-1948 
school term will inspire its members to re- 
double their efforts in the ensuing term. 
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AST fall we found ourselves in somewhat 

the same predicament as a popular 
bachelor girl who wanted to entertain friends 
but came to the conclusion that her one-room 
apartment was inadequate. 


An excellent collection of some fifteen 
hundred books, invitingly arranged, was 
available for the high school students in a 
large section of the main circulation room of 
the Public Library of Youngstown, Ohio. 
However, it was impractical to have groups 
of young people come visiting or organize a 
library club because our two meeting rooms 
had been turned over to the local college for 
classrooms. We finally decided to do what 
so many people in cramped quarters find 
convenient to do. We entertain out. 

Young people’s groups, we discovered, 
were well organized in the YMCA and 
YWCA, in the churches, and in the schools. 
We called the advisor or program chairman 
of each group and offered our services. These 
people were delighted but there was, even if 
never said in so many words, a doubt as to 
whether their charges would welcome book 
talks after school hours. And how right they 
were! There was certainly no rush to put the 
librarian’s name on their programs. After 
all, we were not dealing with groups who had 
voluntarily joined a literary or library club 
but with a cross section of the whole school 
population. So we waited, knowing they 
would be desperate for free speakers, and 
eventually the calls began coming in. 

Some of our most rewarding work has been 
with the Y-teens who hold their meetings at 
the YW, practically across the street from the 
library. After the review we invite the girls 
over for a tour which includes not only the 
more obvious services of the library, but the 
museum and the nation’s largest book trailer. 


In talks before these groups, we find that 
a chapter or two of one book practically 
quoted verbatim — not read — and a brief 
resume of seven or eight others is best. 

Sometimes we select only a passage which 
represents the book as whole, and then, the 
story goes on to tell, etc. Something like the 
following procedure has also proved popular 


* Reader's Assistant, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Playing the Teen Circuit 


By Madeline ]. Margo * 


when discussing a number of books with a 
younger group. 

“Some of you may have been to New York 
or have seen pictures of this great business 
and cultural center. Can you imagine today’s 
teeming city with its giant skyscrapers as a 
farm community? In Ann Lawrence of Old 
New York we read of these early days. Ann, 
an orphan, lives with her five brothers, and 
with them brings her fruit and vegetables to 
sell at market right in the heart of the city. 
Here she meets Peter, of a wealthy family. 
Attracted to him from the beginning, Ann is 
to discover that Peter’s plans for the city’s ex- 
pansion are not in accord with her ideas. . . .” 

If possible, we mention a book or two 
bought for the movies and tell who will play 
the leads. Fred MacMurray and Lana Turner 
are magic words which make a sure-fire hit of 
any title, no matter how classical or obscure. 

Once in a while the chairman gives us an 
idea of a subject in which her group would 
be interested. One time the speaker on 
fashion and charm couldn’t make it and we 
were asked frankly to fill in. After a question 
and answer period in which the girls dis- 
cussed ‘‘How much etiquette do you know ?”’ 
and ‘Check your personality,’’ our conversa- 
tion about the personality and etiquette books 
made a pleasant evening for all. 

Some groups enjoy plays, others are inter- 
ested in current affairs; but we find, as a rule, 
a general and varied list is best. New titles 
are usually the safest. We refer to older titles 
by the same author or to books on the same 
subject. 

We have come to the conclusion that enter- 
taining at home is best, but in the meantime 
we are fulfilling our obligations to the young 
set and keeping the library relationship intact. 

When the day arrives that we can invite 
these teen-agers to have at least one of their 
meetings in their own room at the library, 
we are certainly going to miss such introduc- 
tions as this classic: “All of our plans just 
seemed to evaporate into thin air tonight, so 
we have someone from the library.’’ The 
next week, however, we had a call from an- 
other group in the same school. Obviously 
the good word is getting us around. 
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Teen Agers Go on the Air 


By Ruth Gordon * 


XPERIMENTAL programs to promote 

good reading are of perennial interest 
to workers with the high school age-group. 
Young people today are encumbered with a 
variety of extracurricular activities and inter- 
ests yet they will find time to squeeze another 
club in their date books providing it has what 
it takes to interest and hold them. 


Library sponsored programs on the radio 
are growing in favor as a medium to pub- 
licize the library and its services, particularly 
in areas where the local radio stations are 
cooperative in donating time. A year ago, 
the young people’s librarian discussed with a 
high school teacher the possibility of experi- 
menting with a young people's radio pro- 
gram for Book Week. Eight students met 
with the librarian to compose two radio 
scripts on current books for young people. 
Two fifteen-minute periods on two local 
radio stations were secured. Our committee 
of eight did credit to themselves, preparing 
two scripts and giving the two broadcasts 
with four participating in each. 

The idea of a teen-age reading club which 
would prepare and present broadcasts on the 
books aie gon enjoyed grew out of this ex- 
periment. Interested students from all high 
schools in the area were invited to join 
through a notice posted on the young people's 
bulletin board at the library. We were sur- 
prised at the eager response to this proposal ; 
to be sure, we didn’t have football athletes 
asking to join. Each prospective member 
was interviewed, and a few who learned 
that it meant serious thought and work on 
their part did drop out after our first meeting. 

The club made an enthusiastic start and 
monthly meetings were held through May. 
Attendance varied from eighteen to twenty- 
four—the select few who revealed a flair for 
writing and a genuine desire to read. It was 
interesting to discover that the members were 
composed of students from three public and 
two parochial high schools in the city and 
eight high schools from county townships. 

Books for You was chosen by the members 
for the theme of their radio series. Election 
of officers took place and a program commit- 


* Young People’s Librarian, Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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tee was formed. As the meetings were run 
with strict parliamentary procedure and radio 
scripts were read and criticized, the young 
people’s librarian became more of an advisor 
and prompter for rehearsal. Before going on 
the air, the club met at the radio station to 
have the members’ voices tested and to re- 
ceive instructions from the engineer. 

Since radio scripts were written by the 
young people they lacked professional finish, 
but did express naturally the opinions of 
the young people on their favorite book. 
Maureen Daly's Seventeenth Summer, Mat- 
jorie Rawling’s The Yearling, Alvin Gor- 
don’s Our Son Pablo, Hildegard Dolson’s 
We Shook the Family Tree, Mildred Walk- 
er’s The Quarry, Hiroshima and Bell for 
Adano by John Hersey reveal the variety in 
titles used. Two series of broadcasts with a 
total of nine programs were given. The ease 
in delivery and the poise shown by partici- 
pants on the air was a pleasant surprise. 

The members of our club had now become 
an integrated group of young people though 
coming from different sections of the Wyo- 
ming Valley and representing a wide scale 
in home environments. It was interesting to 
observe how easily they got on with each 
other and how they had acquired an under- 
standing and loyalty among themselves. This 
being the case our last monthly meeting was 
turned into a party, with a social committee 
and a master of ceremonies in charge. 


It is true that the club involved an immense 
amount of careful planning and also extra 
work for our typists, but the over-all result 
of this experiment was a greatly improved 
relationship with our high school readers. 
The radio programs were publicized in their 
schools, both by word-of-mouth and through 
the school papers. In spite of some anxi- 
ous moments due to last-minute program 
changes, the young people's librarian shared 
the excitement and pleasure enjoyed by the 
members in carrying out their programs. Not 
only is a teen-age book club featuring radio 
programs of value to the young participants 
but it also serves to keep the librarian in close 
touch with the current reading needs and in- 
terests of high school readers. 











Paul Bunyan $Visits the Library 


By Greta L. Rose * 


Fok a special celebration of a bookish na- 

ture, we invited no less a person than 
the giant, Paul Bunyan, to visit us. Paul, 
however, insisted on bringing with him Babe, 
the big blue ox, as well as most of his work 
gang, and then demanded that the library 
supply him with some giant-sized books! 
And so the children’s librarians busily 
wielded pen and brush for some days prior 
to the actual week’s event. One idea led to 
another until all our plans finally fell into 
line for a gala week. 

Although the week was known as ‘Paul 
Bunyan Week,” other American folklore 
found its place on our reading program. One 
of the obvious aims of the entire project was 
to show the children, by introducing them to 
folklore, that the ‘‘tall tales’ found in library 
books are just as exciting as those of the 
comics. And by the end of the week we felt 
that most of them were convinced, for Paul 
had become a favorite and his stories were 
chuckled over and related to friends. 

Our only publicity consisted of mimeo- 
gtaphed invitations sent to grades four, five, 
and six of the six schools nearest the library, 
and an article in the local newspapers, ex- 
plaining to the public why blue paper oxen 
and small gray axes suddenly appeared on all 
our windows. But this proved more than 
ample advance notice. 

Book quizzes, consisting of ten questions 
of varying degrees of difficulty, and mimeo- 
gtaphed on different colored paper for each 
day, were given to children as they entered 
the room. These were corrected every after- 
noon and the winners of each grade had their 
names posted on a bulletin board and pub- 
lished in the local papers. It was with these 
quizzes that the members of the Junior High 
Library Club were of special help to us, for 
they distributed the lists and kept them cor- 
rected. Five club members volunteered to 
help each day and all were most enthusiastic 
in assuming responsibility. Incidentally the 
whole week provided an excellent link be- 
tween the library and the club. 

Every afternoon a special program was 
planned and our audiences kept increasing 
as the news spread and children came bring- 





* Children’s Librarian, Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Li- 
brary. 
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ing their friends and relations. One day the 
Junior High Club repeated a debate formerly 
given at a club meeting—‘‘Resolved that 
Paul Bunyan is superior to me rer The 
subject was convincingly handled with both 
seriousness and hilarity. The rebuttal ex- 
tended to the audience and the children 
unanimously voted Paul to be the most popu- 
lar giant. 


Our regular story hour day seemed the 
right time for ‘‘tall tales,” and so two eager 
groups listened to stories of Paul and his 
mighty feats, Peasoup Shorty, Johnny Ink- 
slinger, and the others. On another after- 
noon a drawing contest found about one hun- 
dred children busily sketching Paul, Babe, or 
the cook shanty. Since table space was quite 
inadequate, they accommodated themselves 
to any flat surface and were quietly oblivious 
to all but their drawing! 

The last day held a special treat—a magi- 
cian visited us. (From experience our advice 
would be to minimize publicity of any such 
event unless your space is absolutely un 
limited!) The magic show was scheduled for 
three o'clock, but by one o'clock every chair 
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was occupied and window sills and even the 
tops of bookcases were rapidly being claimed 
as vantage points. Anyone seeing the chil- 
dren running from all directions toward the 
library must have thought that at least a 
three-alarm fire was in progress. Our genial 
magician consented to give a second per- 
formance to another large group that had 
straggled in. Following this a sing-song 
of American folk music was conducted by 
one of our children’s librarians, so that as a 
climax to our week the halls rang with the 
strains of “Oh, Susannah,” “Dixie,” and 
other old favorites. 

During the week the children were en- 
couraged to read American folk tales and 
biographies. A reading list of TALL AND 
TRUE TALES had been prepared. On one 
bulletin board we had a scene of a log cabin 
surrounded by green paper pine trees. Each 
child who read one book from this list wrote 
his name on a pine tree which he later re- 
ceived when we felled the forest. 

In our glass display case we built a mintia- 
ture logging camp, using Lincoln logs and 
making cardboard figures of some of the 
book characters. Other displays consisted of 
a six-foot Paul Bunyan beside one of the 
posts with Babe near by, made in equal pro- 
portions, These we drew on heavy poster 
material and painted in bright colors with 
tempera paints. We also made eight smaller 
characters from the stories, including Johnny 
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Inkslinger; Ole, the big Swede; Sandy 
McNab; Brimstone Bill; Peasoup Shorty; 
and the combination dachshund-wolfhound. 
These decorated the tops of bookcases. The 
giant books were those used for advertising 
adult fiction. We covered them with brown 
paper and on those painted copies of the 
book jacket designs used for the Paul Bunyan 
stories. On the windows we had blue paper 
Babes and gray axes. These the club mem- 
bers helped to make and arrange. 

Even before the week’s program began, 
our boys’ and girls’ room wore an air of gaiety 
and excitement that called forth many ques- 
tions and chuckles. Was it all worth while? 
Yes, all of our staff felt that it most decidedly 
was. When we were finally able to draw a 
long breath after the last child had departed 
Friday afternoon and look back over the 
week, we knew that always these children 
would remember that for a whole week they 
had had a good time in their library, that here 
book characters had come alive amid happy 
surroundings, that here they had played 
games and drawn pictures and sung songs. 
This was a place where they really belonged! 

And so if any other character suddenly 
steps from out the pages of a book and 
knocks on our door (or comes in without 
knocking), we will bid him welcome. The 
children like meeting friends old or new and 
the pleasures shared more than offset the 
work of any such undertaking. 
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Book Weck Suggestions 


6¢6¢9DOOKS TELL THE STORY” is the theme 

for the 1948 celebration of Book Week. 
Libraries all over the land will be participating, to 
some extent at least, in this nationwide week bring- 
ing books to the attention of young readers. 

Officially, in New York City, the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Book Fair will once again display some five 
thousand books at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, where all who will may come and see. 
Last year over 25,000 youngsters, teachers, and par- 
ents crowded into the auditorium and halls of the 
museum to see the fair, which was sponsored jointly 
by the Museum of Natural History, the Children’s 
Book Council, and the New York Times, and will 
be repeated this year from November 19-22. 

What has been done in New York can be done 
anywhere, on any scale. You do not need five 
thousand books to make an effect. All that matters 
is to do something in your community so that, 
between November 14 and 20, as many people as 
possible will realize how many fine books are avail- 
able for young readers. 

The Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, has all sorts of helpful mate- 
rials for sale, including the Book Week poster by 
Marguerite de Angeli. Write to the Council 
promptly for full information. 


Book Jacket Display 
O™ year for Book Week little houses, garages, 


a library, and a church were made of book 
jackets, 


arranged on a round table covered with 





Preparation of exhibits was a Preview of 

Book Week project in library publicity at 

the School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina. 
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green crepe paper. Small colored stones were used 
to make streets and sidewalks. Tiny dogs, squirrels, 





birds, kittens, and children cut from the jackets 
were set around the grass and streets. This little 
village was called Book Town and the children 


loved it. 
Marie L. Semwet, Children’s Librarian 
Cranford, New Jersey, Free Public Libs 


Biographical Tree 


N the Book Week display held at Bishop Hogan 

High School, a biographical tree, covered witl 
book jackets, introduced new books and created 
great interest among the students. In the back 
ground were author posters and their captions. In 
the foreground a table was spread with choice lit 
erature: religion, history, science, fiction. Various 
colorful posters, emphasizing the slogan ‘‘Christian 
Books: stepping stones to world unity’ were on 


display in the front hall and in the library. All this 
stimulated the idea of living with books 
SISTER MARY ALBIA, Librarian 


Bishop Hogan High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Book Week Includes Adults 


AST fall the staff of the Akron Public Library 

decided that the various projects and programs 
of the departments and branches should be mor: 
closely coordinated so that all agencies might profit 
by the good ideas used by any branch or depart 
ment. A committee of six was appointed by the 
librarian, plus two ex-officio members, the director 
of work with children, and the director of the 
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group service department which is in charge of a 
speaker's bureau and film service and keeps statis- 
tics on all library programs. The first big project 
for this Activities Planning Committee was the 
celebration of Book Week. 

Since the slogan for Book Week was “Books for 
the World of Tomorrow,” the committee decided 
that adults as well as children should be included. 
To prepare for tomorrow it is necessary to under- 
stand both the people around us and the world in 
which we live. Programs, exhibits, and booklists 
were planned with this in mind. 

The committee prepared first a booklist of both 
adult and juvenile books printed as a bookmark, 
one side headed ‘Understanding Our Neighbors,” 
the other side, ‘Understanding Our World.” A 
traveling exhibit of all books on the list was made 
available for use by any branch or outside group. 

Next the committee selected certain films such as 
“Boundary Lines,’ “Brotherhood of Man,” and 
“Now the Peace,”’ and showed them at a full staff 
meeting so that everyone might know what was 
available in this field. It was hoped that as many 
branches as possible would use one or more films 
with groups meeting in the branch, combining the 
films with either a panel discussion afterward or a 
talk by the librarian on the exhibit books. Having 
presented these plans to the staff, the committee 
continued to work on two other aspects of the 
general project, publicity and radio programs. 

Besides the bookmarks which were used through- 
out the library, special posters were prepared. 
These were displayed at the main library, at all 
nine branches, on the two bookmobiles doing 
county service, and in a downtown bank window. 
Spot announcements of the many programs offered 
to the public were broadcast by three radio stations, 
and the newspaper was generous with space both 
for reporting our activities and for pictures. 

Three half-hour programs were broadcast 
through the courtesy of one of our local stations. 
The first was a play put on by the Kent State Players 
of our neighbor, Kent State University, centering 
around international understanding through books. 
The second was a panel discussion by four library 
staff members called “Highways to Peace,” which 
discussed the United Nations in comparison with 
the proposals of the World Federalists and Federal 
Union, Inc. The program was a miniature Town 
Meeting in that questions were asked by the studio 
audience during the latter part of the half hour. 
The third program was entitled “It's Up to Us,”’ 
stressing the general citizen’s responsibility for 
securing peace. A librarian, a physicist, a univer- 
sity professor, and a housewife carried on an in- 
formal discussion, mentioning appropriate book 
titles at various points. 

With so much planned, the celebration covered 
a two-week period. At the end of it, reports of the 
number and kinds of programs sponsored by each 
branch were sent in to the committee. Every branch 





had done a number of interesting things either with 
groups in the libraries or at club meetings, 
churches, or P.T.A.’s. For the adults there were 
seven film showings combined with discussion 
groups, nineteen book reviews or talks, and three 
radio programs. For the children there were three 
film showings, thirteen story hours, sixteen book 
talks—some at the libraries, some at schools, and 
two radio story hours. 

The Activities Planning Committee feels that its 
efforts had three distinct results. Adult education 
was furthered throughout the city. Public aware- 
ness of the library and its functions was greatly 
increased. And thirdly the whole library staff 
learned what cooperation and coordination can 
achieve. 

FRANCES L. WORTHINGTON, Secretary 
Activities Planning Committee 
Akron, Ohio, Public Library 


Book Character Costumes 


OSTUMES representing some book characters 

were made from scraps of cloth by the mem- 

bers of the library club. They include Cinderella, 

Robin Hood, Rip Van Winkle, Little Red Riding 

Hood, the monk in Ivanhoe, Hans Brinker, an 

Elizabethan model, and Priscilla. These costumes 

were displayed for Book Week. After the display 
students began to read the books. 

ALMA L. STEVENS, Librarian 

Morningside High School 

Statesville, North Carolina 
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Mistakes in Bank Windows 


O celebrate Book Week and to keep the sub- 
ject in mind a month, the East River Savings 
Bank arranged a series of six large windows with 
children’s books. To ensure added attention and to 
earn more than a passing glimpse of the books, 
each window display featured had a mistake. 
For instance, St. George of olden times is de- 
picted in the window as using a tommy gun. The 
old rhyme, “Rich Man, Poor Man,” etc., was 
changed to read “‘lief’’ instead of “thief.” 
Children of all ages entered the contest, but it 
became a hotly contested exhibit when a class from 
the Children’s Professional School called en masse 
at the bank to try their luck. Every successful con- 
testant was presented with a book prize. 
Dorcas CAMPBELL, Public Relations Director 
East River Savings Bank 
New York City 


Library Day 


F course every day is library day, but we at 
the Oakley branch of the Cincinnati Public 
Library thought it might be fun to have one day in 
which the library was featured. Our community 
is atypical American midwestern one, and re- 
sponded in the typical enthusiastic way that Ameri- 
cans do to a celebration of this kind. 
The Monday of Book Week was designated as 
Oakley Library Day. 
The branch librarian early in September had 
contacted key people in the community to serve on 
the Oakley Library Day committee: The president 








of the Oakley Garden Club, the public school and 
the parochial school P.T.A. presidents, etc. This 
group contacted all of the women’s organizations 
of the community. The president of the Civic Club 
volunteered to make up a committee of various 
local groups. The editor of the local paper took 
entire charge of newspaper publicity. 

On the morning of Oakley Library Day classes 
from both the public and parochial schools visited 
the library until noon. At 4 o'clock came the 
Oakley Library children’s book parade, in which 
200 school children, dressed in the costumes of 
their favorite book characters, marched through the 
streets. Prizes, donated by the local Kiwanis club, 
were awarded for the best costumes, and prizes, 
donated by a local business house, were awarded 
the best of the 82 posters advertising Oakley Li 
brary Day. There were between one thousand and 
twelve hundred adults and children present in the 
theater for the awarding of the prizes. 

A day-long open house was another feature of 
Oakley Library Day. Hostesses from the various 
Oakley women’s organizations served at the library, 
three being on duty each hour. 

The staff of the Oakley library was very pleased 
with the community response to Oakley Library 
Day, and felt that it further bound the library to 
old friénds and made many new friends 
MARGARET C. LUEDEKE, Librarian 

Oakley Branch Library 

Public Library of Cincinnati, Ob; 


Children’s Book Week in London 


HROUGH the initiative and imagination of 

the Paddington Library, London, some thir 
teen hundred children had one of the most exciting 
weeks of their lives. 

The Public Library Committee, with the aid and 
cooperation of the local council, decided to hold 
a children’s Book Week to foster interest in the 
library and to encourage children in the reading 
of good literature. After much thought and real 
hard work the idea became a practical reality and 
a six-day exhibition was staged in the Town Hall 
Every conceivable type of book was exhibited 
detective stories, adventure books, biographies, 
fairy tales, stories on ballet, cookery, architecture, 
electronics, travel—and each book the newest and 
gayest edition. 

In contrast to this very modern display, history 
was shown in a new guise when youngsters wer 
able to see, in two large glass cases, the Queen 
Mary loan collection of autographed books. This 
collection, numbering about twenty-two and valued 
at $1,000, consisted of books used by the Queen 
Mother and her children in the nursery, and bear 
such inscriptions as ‘Victoria, 1875" and “To dear 
little Georgie on his sixth birthday.” 

There were also a number of nursery rhymes 
printed in German and a red bound edition of 
Lewis Carroll's Alice in Wonderland with the date 
1876 written on the flyleaf. Little fingers smudged 
and pressed against the glass in their eagerness to 
point out some quaint figure in the royal story 
books or gaze in silent envy at the gold lettering 
on the gilt-edged pages. 

But books, old or new, were not the only attrac 
tion of the week. Many a bright-eyed young per 
son sat spellbound in the darkness while the 
London Book League's film, “Chapter and Verse,” 
flashed across the screen. Also very successful was 
the inclusion of lectures. For an hour or so each 
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morning and afternoon school parties of about 130 
to 150 gathered in the small paneled room to hear 
talks by well known authors and writers. One of 
the most popular was by Geoffrey Trease who 
spoke on “The Birth of a Book.” Being himself 
a writer of children’s stories he was able to give 
firsthand knowledge of how a book is born; first in 
the mind of the author, then gradually through the 
varying stages of creation to the final finished tale 
of delight and enchantment. Another favorite talk 
came from Bernard Newman on the subject of 
“Spies.” The children sat goggle-eyed throughout 
the sixty minutes and hands “sprang up like weeds 
after rain” at question time. 

However, it was a children’s Book Week and 
the youngsters hadn't to listen in polite silence all 
the time! They had their part to play and co- 
operated eagerly. Two competitions were held; 
one for would-be essayists on the subject “What 
famous character from a story would you invite to 
a party, and why?” The other was for those eager 
to show their artistry by paint and pencil: they 
were asked to illustrate a character or scene from 
a favorite book. 

The prize winners, a boy and a girl, received 
book tokens which were presented at a book quiz 
held in the Council Chamber on the Saturday 
morning. The quiz was conducted by a well known 
BBC commentator, and was specially recorded for 
a later broadcast in the Children’s Hour program. 

That the exhibition achieved its aim there is no 
doubt. Subscriptions to the library increased by 
100 per cent during those few days, and, which is 
more important, the Paddington children have sud- 
denly become aware of a wondrous new world of 
adventure and delight—just round the corner in 
their local library. 

BRENDA Hopcson, Staff Writer 
Central Office of Information 
London, England 
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Real Author 


EN-YEAR-OLD Karen looked up at the chil- 
dren's librarian, her voice filled with awe. 

“I want to be an author,” she said softly, ‘‘and 
I've never even seen a real one. And now, I’m 
going to! I can hardly wait. Good-bye.” 

It seemed that everyone coming to the library 
during Book Week had some of Karen’s enthu- 
siasm. There was eager interest shown in the ex- 
hibits. The seventh-grade pupils of a near-by 
school had made papier-maché displays illustrating 
interesting parts of favorite books. Adults and 
children both exclaimed with delight over the fig- 
ures and scenes showing BAMBI, the YEARLING, 
JONICA’S ISLAND and many others. The slogan, 
“Books for the World of Tomorrow,’ was made 
of large 6” x 8” individual letters. By the use of 
pins 1%” in length each letter, placed against a 
book jacket, was mounted to stand out from its 
background. The slogan, made effective in this 
way, dominated the room. Classes visited the li- 
brary to look at the exhibits and to browse among 
the new books. 

All sixth-grade children, about 140 in all, were 
invited with their teachers and principals to hear 
Regina Woody, author of Starlight, and The Stars 
Came Down. The children had read Starlight 
aloud in their classes. After telling the children 
about herself in a most appealing way, Mrs. Woody 
asked for questions. How the questions flew! “‘Is 
Starlight a real horse?” “Do your own children 
like you to be an author?” “May we have your 
autograph?” The occasion ended with Mrs. Woody 
graciously signing her name, not only for the chil- 
dren present, but also for ‘‘my little brother in third 
grade.” 

MARTHA O. ConpitT, Children’s Librarian 
Franklin Branch Library 
East Orange, New Jersey 
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Book House 


UR Book Week Book House was shingled 

with fifteen book jackets of stories about as 
many countries. A contest was arranged for grades 
four through seven in which the students listed 
author, title, and the country written about for each 
of the book jackets. 

The library board voted money for prizes for 
this contest—one book each for the four grades; 
these books were chosen from Newbery prize 
books. One of the local clubs added sufficient 
money to enable us to give second prizes to four 
other children. 

Our bulletin board, on which are the jackets of 
the forty books listed by the United States Bureau 
of Education as those which should have been read 
by every child of sixteen, has new copies of the 
books below the poster; this has created consider- 
able interest. 

E. C. GLEASON, Librarian 
Hobart, Oklahoma, Public Library 


World of Tomorrow Mural 


TUDENTS portrayed their understanding of 

“Books for the World of Tomorrow’ by a 
scene 87” x 64” done on wall board with tempera 
in the Statesville High School Library's Book Week 
celebration. It expressed the students’ idea that 
education brings fuller, richer lives tomorrow to 
the youth of today. Ten-inch-high Chinese red 
wallboard letters projected in front of a blue wall. 
Airplanes suspended overhead added to the im- 
pression of tomorrow's world. 

This scene was the background for entries of 
posters, book displays, and scenes from books, or 
types of books, by students and student groups. 

JuLtiA Fow er, Librarian 
Statesville, North Carolina, High School 





One of the Posters in the 
Statesville High Exhibit 
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Book Week Proclamation 


INCE its inception in 1919, Children’s Book 

Week has been recognized not only nationally 
but internationally as a worthy project. It has the 
endorsement of youth organizations, educational 
groups, intercultural and international organiza- 
tions because all of them have become increasingly 
aware of the important part children’s books can 
play in creating greater understanding and friend 
ship among the peoples of the world. 

The purposes of Book Week are in accord with 
those educational principles which aim to encour- 
age boys and girls in the love of books and reading 
and to increase public appreciation of good books 
for children through improved library service and 
facilities. 

Wisconsin's public libraries appreciate the im- 
plication and significance of Book Week and the 
need for increased book service. While Book Week 
is an international project, it should be important 
to the State of Wisconsin which has within its 
boundaries many thousands of people without li- 
brary service and many additional thousands who 
do not enjoy the service available in our more 
heavily populated areas. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Oscar Rennebohm, Act- 
ing Governor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
designate and proclaim the week of November 16 
to 23, 1947, as WISCONSIN BOOK WEEK, and 
urge that this event be appropriately observed and 
effectively supported throughout the state. 


Community Book Week 


HE observance of Book Week at the Clinton 

ville Library, a branch of the Columbus Pub 
lic Library, was doubly significant in 1947, for the 
community assisted the library staff in developing 
many phases of its program. The various schools 
contributed several displays; the community news 
paper was most cooperative in publicizing Book 
Week news; and our marionettes, already appro 
priately outfitted, as well as a miniature theater 
were loaned to us by a resident of this locale. A 
high school student, whose hobby is photography, 
willingly took pictures. Then one of the women’s 
clubs made a sizeable donation with which we pur 
chased many attractive new juvenile books. 

To include thoughts of world unity, students of 
one school displayed a host of attractive material 
on Mexico. This included a complete miniature 
village, constructed of cardboard, colorful murals 
depicting Mexican scenes, and some interesting 
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articles purchased in Mexico, from a serape to an 
ornately hand carved egg beater. 

Students from another school, to represent the 
past, sent some paintings of the harvest festival as 
celebrated by fgyptians, Romans, and Aztecs. 
Third-graders from still another school presented 
bright illustraticas in poster form to represent their 
favorite library bvoks. The library staff supple- 
mented these displays with additional arrangements 
to unify the plan for the Book Week theme. 

The script for our marionette show, which was 
presented four times a day, was written by mem- 
bers of the library staff. It was a dramatization of 
favorite scenes from ever popular books: Augus- 
tus, Mary Poppins, Aladdin, and Tom Sawyer. A 
special little marionette, “Miss Book Week,” in- 
troduced the acts, while between scenes the melo- 
dies from a Swiss music box added atmosphere. 
The marionette show was unusually successful, as 
is proven by the enlivened popularity of the books 
portrayed. Anyone who should wish to use the 
script—which, by the way, could very well be used 
with puppets—is most welcome to borrow it. 

MarciA HAWK, Assistant Librarian 
Clintonville Branch 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Library 


Book Week in Swing Time 


JOINT English-Library Practice class project 
and assembly program was a hit for Book 
Week. 

Made to order for this type of group was an idea 
suggested in the Wilson Library Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1946—an amusing essay, Singing Commercials 
in the Library. We planned a class project begin- 
ning in late September and ending in a November 
Book Week program which our adolescents de- 
scribed as really ‘‘super.” It was called ‘The 
Swing Time Library.” The faculty was equally 
enthusiastic, in spite of the fact that many teachers 
were drafted for assistance. 

Class members were assigned to collect antholo- 
gies of radio singing commercials which might be 
applied to library situations. We decided to pre- 
sent a twenty-minute sample of life in a junior high 


school library, introducing some of the typical stu- 
dents who frequent our library. In class discus- 
sions we had no difficulty in discovering such 
dramatis personae as Roberta Bobby—Sox, Kid 
Quiz, Poor Rosemarie, Careless Carl, the Mystery 
Fan, Chewing Gum Charlie, et al. Our library is 
filled with these characters every day. 

About each character the class wrote a few lines 
of dialog illustrating the situations which are the 
natural result of the appearance of each type of in- 
dividual. And for each we wrote a library com- 
mercial based on a well known radio jingle. The 
Duz song became advice to a mystery fan and to 
Sad Sack our library aides gave suggestions by 
means of a parody of Lifebuoy’s theme song. 

A music teacher worked out the music and 
trained the group to sing their literary commercials 
like the chorus at NBC—or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof. Under the direction of their art and shop 
teachers, the class painted a set representing our 
school library and also made numerous advertising 
posters. Many educational opportunities developed 
for oral and written English instruction. In addi- 
tion to the script the pupils in our group wrote 
announcements for the local newspaper and for 
the school magazine. They wrote letters home in- 
viting their parents to attend the show. They con- 
ducted and judged the results of a contest in which 
the school audience tried to list all 53 book titles 
mentioned in the script. 

The entire class of forty was on stage. Nearly 
everyone had a line or two, and all helped with 
the songs. 

I hardly need to suggest to librarians the many 
library values that were involved in general and 
specific advertising of books, in good public rela- 
tions, in interest aroused in the library and Book 
Week, and in lessons in good library manners and 
the care of books. Our junior high school audi- 
ence took The Swingtime Library to their hearts 
and, even now, long after it is all over, they refer 
with delight to the songs and the characters from 
The Swingtime Library when they recognize the 
originals in their real school library. 

MILDRED V. WARNER, Librarian 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cooperative Window Displays 


HERE is no public library in town, and the 
only place people may rent books is from a 
drugstore. The ten-cent store and a drugstore are 
the only places offering books of any kind for sale. 
Through the cooperation of several businessmen 
and the Library Committee of the Parent-Teachers 
Association, displays were arranged in four down- 
town windows during Book Week. 
IMOGENE SMITH, Librarian 
Newbern, Tennessee, Public Schools 


Letters to An Author 


ECAUSE of our own appreciation of what 

Laura Ingalls Wilder has done for modern 
boys and girls in her pioneer series “The Little 
House” books, we started a program in the public 
and parochial schools several weeks in advance of 
Book Week. 

The branch libraries, extension department, and 
the young people’s department of the main library 
sent copies of the books into the classrooms. The 
teachers were to read aloud selections from the 
book best suited to the grade but in most cases they 
read the whole book. Then the children wrote 
letters to Mrs. Wilder; the teachers chose the best 
letter in each grade and the child who wrote it 
became a member of a committee which met at the 
public library nearest the school and wrote a joint 
letter to be sent to Mrs. Wilder. 

We did not want to burden Mrs. Wilder with 
an avalanche of letters. Eventually we sent thirty- 
two letters to the publisher to forward. The chil- 
dren responded wholeheartedly to the books. They 
feel Mrs. Wilder is their friend and call her 
“Laura” many times. They signed themselves 
“your friend’’ and sent their love to her. 


The children, teachers, parents, and librarians 
liked the project and it has proved to be a long 
range program with requests each day for a book 
by Mrs. Wilder. 

Doris E. Wise, Senior Librarian 
Young People’s Department 
Syracuse, New York, Public Library 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


HE theme ‘Books for the World of Tomor 

row’ offered an excellent opportunity for a 
social studies unit linking the worlds of yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow through books. 

“The World of Yesterday’ was represented by 
a colonial room. Using the bulletin board as the 
back wall, an actual room was set up by the chil 
dren under the guidance of the art supervisor. The 
wall was papered (thumbtacked) with a colonial 
rose pattern, a fireplace was constructed of boxes, 
covered with construction paper and painted. Bona 
fide antiques were contributed — rag rug, work 
bench, spinning wheel, rocker, skillet and pot, 
hornbook, shawl, sampler, and cradle. The cradle 
was filled with books on American colonial period 
The bulletin board display of ‘Boots and Saddles 
featured jackets of books dealing with life in 18th 
and 19th centuries—the pioneer period of the 
West. 

“Crinoline Days” was the companion piece 
Book jackets were mounted on paper doilies. Sil 
houettes and lettering were done by sixth- and 
eighth-grade children. 

“The world of today’ was represented by the 
frieze of the skyline of New York in silhouette 
made by pupils in eighth grade. 

“United Nations’ —world of today and tomor 
row—was a table exhibit. On a small stage (dis 
carded advertising from a music store) we pasted 
flags of the various nations, also, the official symbol 
of UN together with the first paragraph of th 
UN charter. Pupils brought dolls dressed in fos 
eign costumes which we exhibited with the books 
of travel and adventure. 

For the younger children of the school, we con 
structed a merry-go-round. Horses’ heads and 
tails were made from bright-colored construction 
paper and pasted to book jackets. 

RUTH ABRAMSKY, Librarian 
Charles B. Warring Sc/ 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





Merry-Go-Round Made of Construction 
Paper Interested the Youngsters in the 
Charles B. Warring High School 
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TALKING SHOP . 


O matter how carefully or how frequently 

proof is read, there is always one inevitable 
time for spotting undiscovered errors—the moment 
the printed page is off the press, completed. Then 
the mistakes leap out, glaring and obvious to the 
most casual glance. 

Nor are we at all unique in this respect. Mis- 
takes are no respecter of persons or publishers. 
They are definitely democratic and impartial. Even 
the University of California Press is not immune, 
as we quote from the January 1947 issue of its 
delightful Pierian Spring: 

Like cats, typographical errors are not easily 
disposed of. They have at least nine lives and 
are constantly breeding new generations. In last 
July's Piertan Spring we ran an article about two 
misspelled words in Rhys Carpenter's Folk Tale, 
Fiction, and Saga in the Homeric Epics, and the 
very first word in our article was misspelled. 
Then American Notes and Queries picked up the 
story and added a few remarks. In repeating our 
quotation from Ronsard, ‘“Tu excuseras les fautes 
de l'imprimeur, car tous les yeux d’Argus n'y 
verraient assez clair,’ they printed ‘“‘veux’’ for 
‘yeux.’ This paragraph will be proofed and 
proofed again; we hope it comes to you pure. 
We are almost, but not quite, convinced that the 
only way to prevent new errors is to stop writing 
about the old ones. 

You may remember that Professor Carpenter, 
after telling us to go ahead with the printing of 
his book, wrote, “I found somewhat to my dis- 
may two misspelt words in the final proof; but 
I have reconciled myself with the thought that if 
they escaped your proof readers, the general 
public will not spot them. So I shall carry my 
guilty secret in silence to the grave.” Now it is 
our turn to feel guilty. Most of us like to try 
what others have failed; several people went 
through the book word by word, and one of 
them, Arthur H. Weston, Librarian of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, turned up five 
other errors. . . . It is easier than ever to believe 
that no perfect book was ever printed. 


Reading about the idiosyncrasies of Lewis Car- 
roll in The House of Macmillan by Charles Mor- 
gan, we wondered what the author of the immortal 
“Alice’’ would think about the vicissitudes to which 
wars and other contingencies have driven publishers 
during this past half-century since Carroll’s death. 
Mr. Morgan says: 


Not that he cared greatly how many copies 
were sold; it mattered to him only that each copy 
should be flawless. He was fully prepared to 
miss the Christmas market rather than hurry an 
edition, and yet for all his care mistakes crept in. 
They became an obsession; he felt them as an 
old lady feels draughts. Uneven inking, cropped 
margins, irregular levels of opposite pages—he 
missed nothing. Genuinely faulty copies, with 
pages in the wrong order, found their way to him 
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as they do to all authors, and it struck him as 
exceedingly odd that these defects had a habit 
of appearing in his specially bound copies. It 
was less surprising than he supposed. The bind- 
ers were called upon to produce at the same time 
a large ordinary impression and fifty copies in 
red, twenty in blue, twenty in green, two in 
vellum, one with edges uncut, one with primrose 
edges, and one with a piece of mirror on the 
cover. 
Mr. Carroll's relationship with his publishers 
went far beyond the mere issuing of his books. 
When he wished to go to a theatre, Macmil- 
lan’s were asked to buy the tickets—on the ex- 
treme right, if possible, because he was deaf in 
the right ear, and at all costs not in the centre of 
the first rows because, from there, his line of 
sight was interrupted by waving conductors. 
When he sent his watches to be mended, his 
publishers were asked to retrieve, and did re- 
trieve them, by what he called “a trusty and 
resolute messenger.” And he knew better than 
anyone else how to tie up parcels. He supplied 
a diagram, which long hung in the post-room at 
Bedford Street, showing how the string on all 
parcels should be, and how the string on all his 
parcels must be, knotted. 


If authors do not prove so intricate a problem 
these days (and we hope, for the sake of the pub- 
lishers that they do not!), there are other matters 
that require fully as much care and caution. Even 
so simple a matter as a birthday greeting can have 
all the ingredients of an infringement of copyright, 
according to this note by Bennett Cerf in the March 
20, 1948, Saturday Review of Literature: 


The familiar little tune “Happy Birthday to 
You” is not heard as often as it used to be in 
stage productions or on the screen. Producers 
have learned to their astonishment that it is still 
very much in copyright, and that an alert lawyer, 
Samuel Mann, is on the job to track down all 
infringments. The lyrics were written by Patty 
Hill, and the music by her sister Mildred, in 
1893, when the two of them were conducting a 
kindergarten in Louisville, Kentucky. The copy- 
right was renewed in 1921. Every time a cafe or- 
chestra serenades a customer with ‘Happy Birth- 
day to You,” while the celebrant’s friends ap- 
plaud, and wax from the candles on the cake 
drips on his best blue serge, ASCAP collects gold 
for those Hills. Attorney Mann got after Western 
Union too. He told Bert McCord, of the Herald 
Tribune, that the reason they dropped the song 
as a singing telegram some time ago was because 
they “just got tired of paying royalties.” 

Seems as if there is always someone or something 
to prick the balloon of a perfection-seeking printer, 
publisher, or plagiarist. Might just as well be a 
librarian, thus enjoying the fruits of the labors of 
them all, coming across their errors in equanimity, 
with no measure of frustration or guilt. 
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AYS and means of attracting new readers 

and new users as well as developing the 
library as a center of community culture are of pri- 
mary interest to all librarians. One of the most 
successful and unusual programs for promulgating 
library use and prestige was planned and executed 
last winter by Margery Quigley, librarian of the 
Free Public Library, of Montclair, New Jersey. 
Working on the premise that books are more fun 
to collect than anything else and that they also 
make a splendid supporting adjunct for any other 
kind of collection, she decided to give a course 
on book collecting in cooperation with the Adult 
School of Montclair. 

Sooner or later people who collect or have any 
special interest must turn to books to further their 
knowledge. It makes no difference whether a man 
is interested in fishing or a woman in acquiring old 
laces—eventually they will seek books and they 
may even in the course of time build a library 
around their favorite subject. 

The concensus of opinion was that the right kind 
of course in book collecting would be invaluable 
to such people. It would tell them how to find out 
what books were available on a given subject and 
how and where they could be obtained. It would 
acquaint them with out-of-print items and with 
names of dealers in second-hand books. It would 
tell them how to go about finding unusual items 
and how to evaluate them. Furthermore it would 
bring together a group of congenial people willing 
to share information and to impart enthusiasm to 
fellow collectors and would-be hobbyists. And last, 
but not least, it would call favorable attention to 
the Montclair Public Library. 

When plans for the course were completed it 
was set up with the primary intention of showing 
persons how to buy books, both new and second- 
hand, and how to use bibliographies and reference 
tools available in the Montclair Library. The lec- 
ture program was planned by the librarian, in co- 
operation with Anne Richter, head of the book 
editorial department of the Bowker Company, and 
Dorothy Waugh, director of public relations for 
Montclair. 

Ten experts on ten various aspects of book col- 
lecting made up the guest faculty. An eleventh 
expert was asked to close the course with a resumé. 
The subjects included: “The Vocabulary of Book 
Collecting,” “Pointers for a Co-collector,” ‘‘Rela- 
tions with the Dealer,’ “Artistic Criteria in Format 
and Illustration,” “Book Collecting in Latin Amer- 
ica,” ‘Reference Books Essential to the Collector,” 
“Rare Children’s Books as Collector's Items,” 
“Searching for Books in South Jersey,” ‘Evaluating 
Books by Various Standards,’ ‘““What Makes a 
Good Book Collector.” 

A fee of $5 was charged for the course of eleven 
lectures and guests were permitted to attend single 





* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to 
the editor of ‘“‘The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder 
Buchanan, 8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST° 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


lectures for $1. Meetings were held on Wednes- 
days from 8 to 10 P.M. in the Bellevue Avenue 
Branch. Whenever possible packets of printed 
materials were distributed to each student and 
guest. Before the speaker of the evening presented 
his subject, the librarian summed up the meeting 
of the previous week, described the purpose of the 
package of printed materials received at the door, 
and then told how the person about to speak carried 
forth the objectives outlined in the library's pro- 
gram on book collecting. 

Thirty-six persons took the course and twenty- 
six guests attended single lectures. The high point 
of the ten meetings was probably the last meeting 
when Arthur Houghton, one of the world’s out- 
standing collectors, brought some of his beautiful 
and rare items for members of the course to see and 
examine. The gayest of the meetings was the clos- 
ing one—an informal reception and party. 

An itemized statement of income and expendi- 
ture for the course on Book Collecting for Pleasure 
follows: 





INCOME (Turned over to the Secretary of the Adult School 
of Montclair) 


Tuition Fees ee 
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Total Income .. . $200 
EXPENDITURES 
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This financial statement does not include the allot- 
ment for publicity. Miss Quigley feels that quite 
likely a project of this kind might very willingly 
be financed entirely by booksellers in an area, pub- 
licity cost included, but that it should be directed 
and held under the auspices of the public library. 
The prestige value of the library's objectivity, the 
vast opportunities which the library has to build up 
an audience and to enrich the soil for by-products 
are almost unbelievable, especially where the li- 
brary system has a number of branches. 

People of Montclair and surrounding areas are 
already asking that the course be repeated or a 
similar one given some time in the near future. 
The library also utilized this project for widespread 
and continuous publicity to persons and groups not 
in the course. This was charged off to public rela- 
tions and is still bearing fruit. All things con- 
sidered, the course on Book Collecting for Pleasure 
is regarded as a highly successful venture. Un- 
doubtedly it has set a pattern for other public li- 
braries to follow. 

* * #* 

Taking a page from Montclair’s book the Chi- 
cago Public Library is planning a series of evening 
lectures on hobbies to be held in the main library 
this fall. This is the first series of evening lectures, 
open to the general public, to be held in the main 
building. The series, called “Why Not Have a 
Hobby?” is sponsored by the Friends of the Chi- 
cago Public Library and will be given for six con- 
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secutive Wednesdays from 7:45 to 9 P.M. beginning 
October 13. 


Before selecting a subject for the series an in- 
formal survey was conducted among other educa- 
tional institutions and it was learned that hobbies 
—both creative and collecting—proved to draw the 
largest audiences and from all parts of the city. 
After choosing the general subject the editor of 
Hobbies magazine was consulted about the popu- 
larity of individual hobbies and it was decided to 
present four collecting hobbies: coins, stamps, 
china, books; and two creative hobbies: photog- 
raphy and jewelry. 

The speakers, all of whom are authorities in 
their fields, are generously donating their time. 
Admission will be free. Booklists and reading ma- 
terials will be prepared by the library while mimeo- 
graphing, supplies, and postage will be financed by 
the Friends. 


Publicity is being handled jointly. Arrangements 
have already been made for announcements in 
streetcars, house organs, and special magazines. 
Later, newspapers and radio stations will help to 
publicize the series. During the month of October 
the lectures will be highlighted by displays in the 
exhibit corridor featuring each one of the hobbies 
to be discussed. Both the Friends of the Chicago 
Public Library and the library staff are looking 
forward to the series and an enthusiastic and over- 
flow crowd is expected. Results of the program 
will be reported in a future issue. 

While these programs may sound overly ambi- 
tious and out-of-the-question to many librarians 
living in smaller communities we hasten to add 
that almost any community has several people who 
have special interests about which they can speak 
authoritatively. What's more, there never was a 
person with a hobby who didn’t love to talk about 
it. This kind of program may offer you a golden 
opportunity to interest many nonusers in your li- 
brary and to raise library prestige in your com- 
munity. We should like to hear from librarians 
who have sponsored programs of this sort, together 
with all the facts about both the successes and fail- 
ures so that we may pass the information on to 
others planning programs. 


a * * 


One of the cleverest reading lists to come our 
way was issued by the Public Library of New 
Rochelle, New York, for their summer reading 
project for children. In keeping with their theme 
“Summer Trails,’ a series of graded lists were 
compiled illustrated with “‘pop-ups’’ of moccasins 
and tepees. The designs were drawn by a staff 
member. The lists, 10,000 in number, were printed 
by a professional printer at a cost of $160 and re- 
turned to the library for cutting and folding. This 
took considerable time and was done by staff 
assistants, Girl Scouts, and other volunteers. This 
part of the work done by a printer would have 
added materially to the cost. The “pop-up” was 
first used by New Rochelle in 1938 when an adver- 
tisement in Publishers’ Weekly suggested the form 
to Marie D. Loizeaux of Wilson Library Bulletin, 
who was then in charge of publicity for the New 
Rochelle Public Library. The “pop-ups” have 
proved to be very popular and lend themselves to 
many kinds of special lists. Christmas motifs seem 
particularly adapted and if you are planning special 
reading lists or gift lists for the holiday season, 
you might consider this attractive innovation. 
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With Alaska in the limelight you may wish to 
take advantage of the cordial invitation issued by 
the Ketchikan Public Library of Alaska, and write 
for information about the library, about Ketchikan, 
or about Alaska. If so, address your request to the 
library, Box 1348. They have just issued a folder, 
fittingly decorated with a totem pole, which gives 
some interesting information about their holdings. 
They offer a wealth of information about Alaska— 
its history, geography, resources, peoples, animals, 
fishes, trees, and flowers; not only about the Ketchi- 
kan region, but about the whole vast 586,000- 
square-mile territory. The library has the largest 
collection of Alaska books and pamphlets in any 
public circulating library in the territory. Their 
historical collection includes many old and rare 
volumes, most of them now out of print. Some of 
them were published before the Gold Rush and 
many were issued during those hectic years when 
the whole world was thrilled by the discoveries of 
wealth in this last frontier. Of particular interest 
to writers and research workers is the Harriett Hunt 
collection of photographs and photographic plates. 
This collection includes some 250 fine pictures of 
early Alaskan scenes and the original plates for 
most of these pictures are available to patrons of 
the library for the making of new prints. It is 
quite likely that they would be willing to have 
prints made from these plates upon the receipt of 
requests from libraries in the States. 





DISPLAY FROM JACKETS 


Do you destroy your book-jackets? Keep them, 
they may be used to make wonderful seasonal deco- 
rations for the bulletin board in the junior depart- 
ment of the library. 


An effective autumn scene can be made of book 
jackets. Cut out leaves of all sizes and shapes, 
cutting the leaves so that the characters of little 
animals are in the center. Pin the larger ones across 
the top for a border. Use the spine of the jackets 
for the trunk of the tree and branches. Pin the 
small leaves on the branches. Along the bottom, 
use green crepe paper, cut in strips, for grass. Cut 
out a few children from book jackets and pin them 
on the grass, with leaves in their hands. Children 
are thrilled to discover on a leaf the name of a book 
they have read. 

Marie L. Sewer, Children’s Librarian 
Cranford, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
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Service to the Jail 


WO years ago the inmates of the county jail 
were supplied with no reading material ex- 
cept those western and detective magazines that 
seem so easily available. Now the county jail re- 
ceives a shipment of 75-125 books every two weeks. 
The prisoners who were permitted any freedom 
were put to work by the gardener who cares for 
the lawn and flowers surrounding the Veterans’ 
Memorial Hall which houses the county library. 
According to jail regulations no prisoner, even 
if he is working on the lawn, may stay out after 
four o'clock (the time of their evening meal). So 
the men were very happy to have something to 
fill the long evening hours. The men were so 
pleased with the books that on the first of the 
following month a prisoner returned the books 
that had been at the jail and was ready to take back 
a new collection. 

The average number of prisoners housed in the 
jail is from eighteen to twenty. Lost books have 
not been a problem to the library as in the two 
years of supplying the jail with library books only 
one has been missing. 

The reading interests of the inmates are varied. 
One book that is asked for repeatedly is Grapes of 
Wrath by John Steinbeck, as well as the rest of 
that author's titles. In addition to these, books by 
Erle Stanley Gardner are popular as well as books 
about poultry, bee-keeping, and farming, and of 
course westerns. Horse novels and nonfiction are 
in demand as well as books about various countries. 
Some of the inmates are women and one of these 
last winter was an avid Shakespeare and poetry 
reader. 

A great interest was shown last year in the 
subject of wild game hunting. Some of the men 
are veterans and are taking this opportunity to 
read books about the countries in which they were 
stationed during the war. Others wish to learn 
a foreign language and one wanted to help a fellow 
inmate learn to read and write English. Some of 
the men get into heated arguments and need a book 
to settle the dispute. 

Many times appreciation has been expressed for 
the books they have been sent and the prisoners 
seem very grateful when a special request is filled. 
It is hoped that being thus supplied with reading 
will help these people find a new interest to follow. 

VIRGINIA S. LiINwoop, County Librarian 
Glenn County Free Library 
Willows, California 


New Era for the Umbrella Rack 


N unused umbrella rack has been successfully 
used as a container for maps in the Seattle 
Public Library. 
Umbrella rack, 2914” x 1714” with partitions 
forming 41," square holes, numbered consecutively. 
Maps in collection previously labeled with call 
number publisher and title. 
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Several maps in same Dewey classification are 
rolled together and wrapped in manila paper. 

Attached to each roll is a metal-rimmed tag 
bearing the Dewey classification which is included 
in the roll and the number of the square in which 
it stands. 

Shelf list and subject file cards are marked with 
the number of the square in which the roll contain 
ing them is placed. 

RuTH H. CALKINS, Reference Librarian 
Seattle, Washington, Public Librar) 


Wheel Files 


ANY librarians have observed no doubt the 
wheel type filing affairs used by commercial 
firms. It does seem that these files could be utilized 
by libraries to a greater extent than they now seem 
to be. The small wheels that are made to stand on 
a desk hold about one thousand cards of a small 
size (about half the size of a regular catalog card) 
and take up only about as much space as a tele 
phone. These files could be used for catalogs of 
special collections as groups of fiction, recordings, 
and the like. The space would be far less than 
needed for a regulation cabinet for filing, and 
would be of use at the registration desk. Commer 
cial establishments make use of larger wheels sunk 
in tables. The wheels are spaced about twelve 
inches apart and are in an upright position. The 
number of cards held by the wheels is about the 
same number as a regular catalog case drawer 
holds. Card catalogs could be put on wheels, but 
the whole plan might not be very practical to the 
library. But think of the convenience to the patron 
He could sit down to the catalog, make notes, com 
pile bibliographies without balancing a drawer or 
two on his knees! This all is merely a thought and 
may or may not have real possibilities for simplify 
ing procedures and for conserving space. If com- 
mercial firms find the wheels useful, it is conceiv 
able that we librarians with a multitude of filing 
problems might also find them of value. 
JOSEPHINE WEDEMEYER 
Buchanan, Michigan, High School 
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Display for 


HE Huntingdon College Library, Montgom- 

ery, Alabama, had four effective displays. In 
one a slate made of black paper with a line or two 
from the song, ‘School Days,’’ written on it, and 
a piece of chalk attached, was surrounded by three 
open books with the words “Reading,” “‘Music,”’ 
‘Tennis,’ and appropriate books. 

For an exhibit of musical books large musical 
notes were cut from different colored paper, and 
scattered across the bulletin board. On the circu- 
lar part of the note were pasted pictures of well- 
known musical instruments. 

The third exhibit was headlined by “ALL EYES 
ON YOU,” cut from orange paper. A goldfish 
bowl made from cellophane and outlined in black 
was placed in the center of the board. The goldfish 
in the bowl had a girl’s head. Greenery surrounded 
the fish and staring at it from outside the bowl 
were people and animals. Books on display were 
books on personality and personal appearance. 

Another satisfactory display on this same subject 
centered around a little dressing table made of 
crepe paper with a little mirror above it. Jackets 
of books on clothing and appearance were tacked 
to the bulletin board around the dressing table and 
mirror. 


The poster below was prepared in the 


At the beginning of each term the class is divided into teams: 


the Month 





Gay CUTOUTS 


T he Cranford, New Jersey, Free Public 
Library finds that characters and animals 


on book jackets, cut out and pinned on 


the bulletin board, 


never fail to attract the 


children’s attention. 


social science laboratory of the University of Denver. 
each one selects a project. 


In this case 


the research was done by the library students, who worked closely with the art students, who trans- 


lated the verbal information into pictorial form. 


Such a team could be organized within any library 


or educational institution, utilizing the talents of the library personnel or of the community. 


This poster measures thirty by forty inches, is done in five colors, and costs between two dollars 


and two and a half, with a discount for bulk purchases. 


Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Help yourself to a 


GOOD RESEARCH PAPER = 


Write the University of Denver, 211 15th 
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— Week time again! Here's to success in 
your observance—good reading for your pa- 
trons—and don’t forget to send the Bulletin a brief 
description of your celebration, with pictures if 
possible. 

eo & & 

New York City has been celebrating its Golden 
Anniversary during 1948, which commemorates the 
fiftieth year of consolidation of its five boroughs 
into Greater New York. The Golden Anniversary 
Exposition took place at the Grand Central Palace 
from August 23 to September 19, 1948. Open 
seven days a week for four weeks from 9 A.M. to 
midnight this educational display of 102 city 
departments, bureaus, boards, authorities, and other 
city agencies attracted approximately a million New 
Yorkers and visitors, giving them a graphic view 
of the functions of city government in action. 

The Municipal Reference Library's collection was 
used as the research center for the city departments 
in developing their exhibits, and the library served 
as Information Center at the Exposition itself. It 
was assigned a space, approximately 20 x 22 feet 
which was set up as a small model library, display- 
ing a typical reference collection, a section of ver- 
tical file, magazines, and also new and popular 
books. 

eo Bb & 


The Camp Fire Girl, is a 16-page magazine is- 
sued September through June. Although written 
with volunteer camp fire leaders in mind, it is a 
handy tool on the principles of leadership guidance 
and offers practical program suggestions on what 
to do and how to do it. For a subscription, at $1 a 
year, write to Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th 
Street, New York 17. 


eo & & 


Publication of comprehensive reading and film 
lists of the five Great Issues was announced recently 
by the American Library Association. The com- 
plete lists, including a checklist of community ac- 
tivities for promoting the Great Issues, is carried 
in a special supplement to the August 1948 issue 
of the A.L.A. Booklist. Condensed reprints of the 
Great Issues reading lists are available through the 
Sturgis Printing Company, Inc., Sturgis, Michigan. 


Oo BH DH 
Fire Prevention Week comes October 3 to 9. 
Oo & WH 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


An exhibit ‘“‘How a Golden Book Is Made,” ex- 
plains the steps in the making of a Golden Book, 
from the first draft of the manuscript to the bound 
book. It is comprised of twenty-one pieces of ma- 
terial involving three stories in the Giant Golden 
Book, Farm Stories, by Kathryn and Byron Jackson, 
illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. These items in- 
clude galley proofs, original art, plant dummy, neg- 
ative and positive films, proofs of artwork, zinc 
plates, folded sheets, and so on. They are mounted 
on sheets of board 24” x 28” and, hung along 
walls, take approximately 50’ of wall space. The 
pieces may be laid on tables as well as hung on 
walls, however, thus effecting a saving of space. 
The exhibit should be requested of Sandpiper "ress, 
699 Madison Avenue, New York 23. Exhibitors 
are asked to pay for shipment one way. 

A free booklist of used books priced by year, 
29 to 98 cents (1942 to 1947) may be had by 
writing to Ireland Book and Library Service, 549 
East Poppyfields Drive, Altadena, California. 

The largest single grant ever given by the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation has been received by the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Amounting to ten 
thousand dollars, its purpose is to help Carnegie 
“acquire more adequate library resources in science 
and engineering education.” 

oo Bb & 

Two recent issues of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary Bulletin, Psychology and Psychiatry, and New 
Books for the Teen Age, were incorrectly priced 
in the September Bulletin. They are only ten cents 
each, from Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn 17. 

Religious Book Week occurs October 24 to 31 
this year. For suggestions for its observance, post- 
ers, and bookmarks, write to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 

British Information Services announces a new 
catalog of British films listing ninety-four subjects, 
giving a brief synopsis of each, and having a clas- 
sified index. Subjects covered include international 
affairs, British domestic policy, colonial develop- 
ment, education, and science. For free catalog 
apply to the office nearest you, or to British Infor- 
mation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

eo Bb &H 

The Public Library of Cincinnati announces that 
its fall 1948 16-page motion picture catalog, an 
annotated, classified list of the 155 16mm sound 
films, is available for 25 cents per copy, 10 cents 
each for additional copies. Address Films and Re- 
cordings Center, Cincinnati Public Library, 629 
Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


eo & & 
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The fifty titles appearing on this year's list of 
the Religious Book Selection Committee are the 
result of careful work by five theologians. One 
hundred and sixty-five volumes were submitted to 
each reviewer, who chose the fifty titles he wished 
to see included on the list. From these five lists 
was compiled the final list of titles receiving the 
most votes. Only one book appeared on all lists, 
Lowrie, Art in the Early Church. The following 
ten were on four lists: Attwater, Christian Churches 
of the East; Baron, Modern Nationalism and Re- 
ligion; Butler, Best Sermons, 1947-1948; Anon- 
ymous, Cloud of Unknowing; Grant, Bible in 
Church; Maus, Worlds Great Madonnas; Maynard, 
Humanist as Hero; Nelson, Christian Way in Race 
Relations; Seaver, Albert Schweitzer; Trueblood, 
Alternative to Futility. 

Last June at the meeting of the American Theo- 
logical Library Association in Dayton, -Ohio, the 
following officers were elected for 1948-1949: 
president, L. R. Elliott, librarian, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth; vice 
president, Lucy W. Markley, librarian, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; secretary, Rob- 
ert F. Beach, librarian, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois; and treasurer, Jay Stillson 
Judah, librarian, Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, California. Proceedings of this second annual 
conference may be secured upon request to Robert 
F. Beach, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

October 17 to 23 is United Nations Week. For 
suggestions for its celebration, including posters, 
fact sheets, flags, and car stickers, write to Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 22. 

“Cooperative Fall Folders’ prepared by the Re- 
ligious Publishers Group and each listing forty 
new religious titles for Protestant or Catholic read- 
ers are now available from Religious Publishers 
Group, c/o American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., 62 West 47th Street, New York 19. Librar- 
ians will be supplied with up to ten copies free of 
charge. 

oe & BH 
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Yes, it'll soon be Book Week again, and I know 


Henryl give me another thin volume of those 
confounded “Love Lyrics.” 
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Neil Boardman, whose novel, The Long Home, 
was published in April, was honored by a tea given 
jointly by the Friends of the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Library and the Staff Association. Mr. 
Boardman, long a member of the staff of the public 
library, is in charge of the Merriam Park Branch. 
Among the guests were many local authors. 


eo & & 

“Newspaper Microfilming Project Catalogue” 
has just come out. It describes Canadian news- 
papers of historic interest and their availability on 
microfilm. The films were produced from files lo- 
cated in Canada and the United States and are as 
complete a record as could be obtained at time of 
filming. Supplements to the catalog will be issued 
annually. Most of the items listed are already avail- 
able for purchase and the remainder should be 
ready very shortly. 

Orders for microfilm should be addressed to the 
Canadian Library Association, Room 46, 46 Elgin 
Street, Ottawa, Canada. Catalogs may be pur- 
chased for fifty cents. 

eo Bb & 

The new 1948-1949 edition of the Annotated 
List of Books for Supplementary Reading (Kinder- 
garten to Grade 9) has just been published by 
the Children’s Reading Service of New York and 
is offered without charge to any school teacher, 
librarian, or principal who requests it. This 96- 
page catalog, edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 
presents a carefully chosen list of over a thousand 
children’s books from forty publishers, arranged 
by topics and school grade levels. 

Exhibits of books from the catalog are available 
either for Book Week display or at the time school 
library material is selected. Copies of the new 
catalog and details about book exhibits may be ob- 
tained from the Children’s Reading Service, 106 
Beekman Street, New York 7. 


eo & & 


Last May Archibald MacLeish, Ralph A. Beals, 
Director of the New York Public Library, and 
Paul North Rice, President of the American Li- 
brary Association, launched the Farmington Plan. 
This is a cooperative project undertaken by fifty- 
two research libraries in the United States whereby 
each of the member libraries in the Plan has agreed 
to purchase specified classifications of foreign 
books. The books have already started to arrive 
and the New York Public Library is serving as a 
clearing house, receiving the books, having them 
read and classified by foreign language specialists 
on the staff, and distributed to member libraries 
according to subject choice. 

Mr. MacLeish was one of the originators of the 
Farmington Plan along with Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Director of Libraries of Harvard University, and 
Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University. 
The ultimate objective of the plan is to assure that 
there will be in the United States at least one copy 
of every book published anywhere in the world 
that is of importance for research. 

Members of the Farmington Plan include the 
largest four libraries in the United States—the Li- 
brary of Congress, the New York Public Library, 
the libraries of Harvard and Yale Universities, and 
such others as the libraries of Catholic University, 
the University of Chicago, Denver Public Library, 
Detroit Public Library, the libraries of Union 
Theological Seminary, University of Texas, Louisi- 
ana State University, and the U. S. Army Medical 
Library. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AsCH, JOHN. The, Story of Plants. 
York, Putnam, 1948. 407p. $5 

2. BENNETT, H., ed. The Chemical Formulary. 
Vol. 8, Brooklyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 
1948. 448p. $7 

3. Chambers’s Mineralogical Dictionary. Brook- 
lyn, Chemical Publishing Company, 1948. 47p. 
$4.75 

4. DEKNIGHT, FREDA. A Date with a Dish. 
New York, Hermitage Press, 1948. 426p. $3 

5. DoaNe, GILBERT H. Searching for Your 
‘ Ancestors. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948. 176p. $4.50 

6. GEROULD, WINIFRED GREGORY and JAMES 
THAYER GEROULD. A Guide to Trollope. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1948. 256p. $5 

7. HALL, JEANNE M. and BELLE A. EBNER. 
500 Recipes by Request. New York, Barrows, 
1948. 318p. $3 

8. HENNESSEY, WILLIAM J. and WILLIAM W. 
ATKIN. Encyclopedia of Home Care and Repair. 
New York, Lantern Press, 1948. 429p. $3.95 

9. HENRY, BILL. An Approved History of the 
Olympic Games. New York, Putnam, 1948. 37I1p. 
$5 

10. Hooper, ALFRED. Makers of Mathematics. 
New York, Random House, 1948. 402p. $3 

11. Howarp, JOHN TASKER. The World's 
Great Operas. New York, Random House, 1948. 
488p. $2.95 

12. HUTCHESON, ERNEST. The Literature of 
the Piano. New York, Knopf, 1948. 374, 35p. $5 

13. KEMPNER, STANLEY. Television Encyclo- 
pedia. New York, Fairchild, 1948. 415p. $6.50 

14. O'CONNOR, WILLIAM VAN. Forms of 
Modern Fiction. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948. 305p. $4.50 

15. SHEA, NANcy. The Army Wife. 
York, Harper, 1948. 394p. $3 

16. Tuomey, DoucGtias. Funk and Wagnalls 
Home Maintenance Handbook. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1948. 332p. $4.50 

17. UxricH, Homer. Chamber Music. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1948. 430p. $6 

18. UNTERMEYER, Louis, ed. An Anthology 
of the New England Poets from Colonial Times 
to the Present Day. New York, Random House, 
1948. 636p. $3.95 

19. WHITE, JOHN M. The Farmer's Handbook. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. 
440p. $4.95 


New 


New 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Music 
eS that chamber music will play as 


vital and significant a role in the music of the 
future as it has played in the music of the last 
three and one-half centuries, Homer Ulrich, in 
Chamber Music," traces the growth and practice of 
this intimate art. This he defines as instrumental 
music written for the largest forms available to the 
composer for groups of three to eight players, hav 
ing one player to a part, in which string instru- 
ments supply the principal interest. An easy style, 
frequent notation, detailed index, list of record- 
ings, and a bibliography recommend it as a supple 
ment to music dictionaries in reference work. 
Intended to offer specific help in the selection, 
interpretation, and performance of individual 
pieces, The Literature of the Piano™ is a beauti- 
fully designed book giving the user the benefit of 
the judgment of a former president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. Critical comment on composers 
varies in length according to the importance of the 
composer. Of use to reference librarians are such 
lists as those which appear in the chapter on 
Beethoven, suggesting best pieces for children, for 
youth, for mature study, for experts only. Frequent 
notation is included. Addressed to the amateur 
and student, this volume offers an excellent per- 
sonal approach to Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu 
mann, down to the modern period, which is much 
more briefly treated. Bibliographies are appended. 
Opera plots, arranged alphabetically by title, 
make up Howard’s The World’s Great Operas,” 
each prefaced with the date of first production and 
a list of the principal characters. Appendices in- 
clude composers, librettists, sources and deriva- 
tions of the plots, and characters in the operas, 
arranged alphabetically. These appendices and the 
fact that new titles like Menotti’s The Telephone 
are included would recommend the title for home 
purchase. Librarians will want to look at their 
present stock of titles on the subject before decid- 
ing whether this new one is needed. 


The Sciences, Pure and Applied 


German formulae received from Allied Intelli- 
gence Groups, and just released, have been included 
in the latest volume of the Chemical Formulary,’ 
and an enlarged directory of sources of chemicals 
and supplies has been added. It retains its classi- 
fied arrangement of formulas and its introductory 
chapter on use of the volume. 


Forty plates of colored illustrations of minerals 
distinguish Chambers’s Mineralogical Dictionary, 
accompanying over fourteen hundred terms. For 
each is given the chemical composition, crystal 
form, physical and chemical properties, occurrences, 
and uses. This new edition of a title first published 
in 1945 should be useful in geology libraries not 
having the first edition. Since extent of revision 
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is not indicated and the original is not available 
to this reviewer for comparison, libraries having 
the first edition will want to determine whether 
there is enough new material in the 1948 edition 
to warrant purchase. 

The compiler of the Television Encyclopedia” 
evidently had the needs of the editors of trade 
journals in mind when he collected from various 
sources the biographical sketches of pioneers and 
contemporaries in the field, the glossary of technical 
and trade terms, and the brief chronology which 
prefaces the volume. The sketches, a few of them 
accompanied by photographs, are devoted mainly 
to the biographee’s contribution to television, and 
while a number of names will be found which 
do not appear in a general source such as Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary, little effort has been made 
to establish full names and dates of birth and death. 
Sketches vary greatly in length. 

The second section, a glossary of terms, includes 
simple definitions of technical terms, abbreviations, 
and some of the argot, e.g. corn (“simple and ob- 
vious dialogue or musical arrangement in a pro- 
gram") and script girl. Of the 94 entries for the 
letter “‘A,’’ many will not be found in a general 
dictionary and when included in the latter will not 
give as much information related to television, so 
this section can be used to supplement general dic- 
tionaries. In spite of this, libraries may want to 
wait for a more detailed and scholarly treatment 
of the subject 

Makers of Mathematics” is an excellent source 
for human interest material in the development of 
a science which the author feels should be better 
understood by all intelligent people. It should 
certainly be useful in a school or public library 
because of its interesting and simply written text 
which requires no mathematical skill or background 
to follow. The author is now engaged in drawing 
up film-outlines to assist the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

Certainly some knowledge of mathematics is 
necessary for intelligent home maintenance and will 
make for more intelligent use of such handbooks 
as the Home Maintenance Handbook” and the 
Encyclopedia of Home Care and Repair.® The for- 
mer, with many illustrations (some of them not 
necessary), is classified in twenty-five simply- 
written chapters, rather inadequately indexed. Li- 
brarians may prefer the latter for its straight alpha- 
betical arrangement, its tables and data, its many 
cross references and more detailed illustrations, 
e.g., of a radiant heating system and a concrete 
septic tank. It should be a good purchase for school 
or public library. 

The Story of Plants* offers a summary described 
in nontechnical language for a person with little 
or no knowledge of botany and related subjects. 
The fresh approach and excellent illustrations by 
Tabea Hoffmann recommend the volume to the 
general reader. 

From fifty years of practical experience and 
gathering information from agricultural bulletins 
and practical farmers, John M. White has written 
The Farmer's Handbook™ in everyday farm lan- 
guage, the contents checked by agricultural spe- 
cialists for accuracy. Covering the major phases of 
farming, it offers sections on grain crops, legumes, 
the garden, orchard, livestock, soil conservation, 
poultry, farm engineering, and other subjects, with 
a detailed index appended. Excellent illustrations 
accompany the text. Regional librarians and county 
agents should find it indispensable. 
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If you believe that good eating is a part of good 
living you will want to add to your collection of 
recipes those from Mother Anderson’s famous 
Dutch kitchens, found in 500 Recipes by Request." 
Breads, meats, and desserts are stressed, which 
should indicate that this is no reducer’s manual. 
Neither is the volume of American Negro recipes, 
A Date with a Dish,’ which has been tested for the 
average cook to master, and which in addition to 
many excellent dishes, gives tables of measure- 
ments, a glossary of terms, and suggestions for 
menus. 


Literature 


On the heels of the vogue for Trollope comes 
A Guide to Trollope,’ an index to the characters 
and places, and digests of all the plots in this 
prolific author's works. Also included are chrono- 
logical and classified lists of Trollope’s novels and 
stories, an annotated list of major criticisms, and 
nine maps, based on study of the geographical 
designations in the novels. An interesting feature 
is the inclusion of the author’s comment from his 
Autobiography. Bibliographical citations are to 
first editions, but a table of chapter numberings 
allows the reader to consult whatever edition he 
has at hand. All in all, it is a distinguished guide. 


The indefatigable Mr. Untermeyer has re- 
appraised the output of a numerous and prolific 
group to edit An Anthology of the New England 
Poets from Colonial Times to the Present Day.” 
Because of its discriminating selection, (e.g., much 
Frost, little Coffin), and its well written critical 
sketches of the three dozen poets included, it 
should take its place on the reference shelves along 
with the compiler’s other well known anthologies. 

Forms of Modern Fiction™ makes available 
under one cover a group of distinguished critical 
essays otherwise difficult to obtain as many of them 
have appeared first in little magazines. Collected 
in honor of Joseph Warren Beach, all of them are 
in the critical tradition he has done much to estab- 
lish. Allen Tate, Morton Zabel, T. S. Eliot, Lionel 
Trilling, and Mark Schorer are among the twenty- 
three critics who deal with general and specific 
problems of technique of such novelists as Flaubert, 
Joyce, Lawrence, Faulkner, Gide, Huxley, Woolf, 
and Robert Penn Warren, who appears in the vol- 
ume as both critic and subject of critical treatment. 
The book should be widely used by all who are 
seriously interested in the modern novel. 


Miscellaneous 


Searching for Your Ancestors, by Gilbert 
Doane, director of the General Library, University 
of Wisconsin, is what librarians can’t get along 
without. First published in 1937, the 1948 edition 
incorporates answers to questions from hundreds of 
people who have written for help with peculiar 
problems. It therefore becomes even more useful 
to public librarians who want to be helpful to 
persons who are ancestor hunting, instead of brush- 
ing them off with a brusque ‘““We don’t do genea- 
logical work here.” Chapters on town records, 
wills, and government aid through the National 
Archives and Bureau of the Census, will also be of 
value to beginning graduate workers in American 
history. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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FOR INFORMATION ON LIFE INSURANCE 
By Elizabeth Ferguson + 


NTIL recent years the literature of life insur- 

ance was as a general rule so technical and 
difficult for most people to understand that librar- 
ians were hesitant about delving into it or placing 
material on this subject on their shelves. These 
books for the most part were useful only to those in 
the life insurance business and other serious stu- 
dents and little effort was made to write on the 
subject in a way that would attract public interest 
or readership. This was unfortunate because a 
large percentage of American families depend on 
life insurance for family security and protection, 
and it, in turn, is of great social and economic im- 
portance to the nation as a whole. 

Fortunately, during the last few years, there has 
been made available an increasing amount of mate- 
rial that is written simply enough so interested 
people will read it. Some of it comes directly from 
the life insurance business, but much of it stems 
from other sources. Some of it is technical, some 
is specialized. This is necessary because informa- 
tional needs on the subject vary greatly. For ex- 
ample, the informational needs of the business 
editor of a newspaper who is trying to interpret a 
phase of the business to his readers is different 
from that of a high school student who wants a 
simple explanation of how life insurance works. 
And the independent career woman who asks, 
“What kind of life insurance should I buy?” 
usually should have a different answer from the 
farm wife who asks the same question. So the 
material listed below is meant to serve different 
purposes and varied needs. Some of it may be 
considered controversial, but both sides of such 
questions are treated in the listed material. 


Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, 430 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1. 

Life Insurance, a handbook for social workers 
concerning the examination, evaluation, and ad- 
justment of life insurance. Ath edition 1946. 
43 pp. Free 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 


Buying Insurance, a unit for high school stu- 
dents. Consumer Education Series Unit No. 8. 
136 pp. 35c 

National Better Business Bureau, 403 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Facts You Should Know about Life Insurance. 

Reprinted 1946. 15 pp. 5c 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16. 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

+ Librarian, Institute of Life Insurance, New York. 
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Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
Buying Your Own Life Insurance. No. 134. 
32 pp. 20c 
Facts and Tips to Service Men and Women. 
No. 92. 32 pp. 20c 
How to Buy Life Insurance. No. 62. 30 pp 
20c 
Veteran's Guide. No. 102. 32 pp. 20c 


The life insurance companies individually pub 
lish a great deal of useful material, but their pub- 
lications are far too numerous to mention in a list 
of this kind. In considering them, the most signifi- 
cant thing to bear in mind is the fact that many of 
them cover a wide range of subjects other than life 
insurance. For example, Eleanor Fair’s list of ma- 
terial on health, which began this series in January 
1948, mentioned life insurance companies as a good 
source in that field. The companies also publish 
on household budgets, social security, life insur- 
ance legislation and regulation, wills, veterans 
problems, and general estate planning. Any com- 
pany will be happy to make its pamphlets available 
to libraries on direct request. 


When the life insurance business in 1939 or- 
ganized the Institute of Life Insurance it was im- 
mediately recognized that one function of the new 
organization would be to find ways and means of 
developing and distributing nontechnical, as well 
as technical, material on life insurance that would 
give people information they wanted and needed 
The following publications will be sent free to li- 
braries upon request to: The Institute of Life In 
surance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


General Information 
The Life Insurance Fact Book. 64 pp. illus. 


An annual source book of the more important statis- 
tics, including charts, graphs, and other information 
about the business. 


Handbook of Life Insurance. 64 pp. illus. 
Published in collaboration with G.P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York City. A brief text or reference book 
for life insurance study units in senior high schools and 
colleges. 


Wall Chart. 
A four-color 37’ x 35” chart designed to provide a 
visual aid in explaining the operation of the level 
premium system. 


The Story of Life Insurance. 16 pp. illus. 
Origin, basic operation of life insurance, types of 
policies and their uses. Written so anyone can under 
stand. 


The Man Who Runs Interference. 16 pp. 
A colored ‘‘comic’’ book with a story designed to 
give a better understanding of the purpose of life insur- 
ance. 
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The Search for Security. 16 pp. illus. 

Based on the motion picture of the same title, it 
tells of the historical development of life insurance, its 
role in man’s search for economic security, how it 
operates today. 

W hat’s in Your Life Insurance Policy. 
1948. 


Explains the various provisions. 


15 pp. rev. 


Careers in Life Insurance 


. illus. 


Careers for Youth in Life Insurance. 72 pp 
and col- 


Vocational guidance book for high schoo 
lege students. 
A Career in Life Insurance Sales and Services. 
16 pp. illus. 
The work of the agent, his opportunities, the qualifi- 
cations and training necessary. 
A Career for You. 
Folder briefly discussing life insurance career oppor- 
tunities for women. 
You Are Important. 15 pp. illus. 


Written for life insurance company personnel. 


Family Finances, Uses of 
Insurance 


Plan Y our Family Spending for Happiness. 
illus. 
By Elsie Stapleton. 
ing with case histories. 
How to Plan for Family Happiness. 
A booklet of the ‘family messages’’ 


20 pp. 


A philosophy of family budget- 


that appeared 


as newspaper advertisements sponsored by the life in- 


surance companies and their agents. 
Going Places and Doing Things. 20 pp. illus. 

The ways in which life insurance meets the needs 
of business women. Popular, nontechnical style. 

Farm Women Asked Us. 32 pp. illus. 

Nontechnical discussion in question and answer form 
of life insurance used by farm families. Based on actual 
interviews with farm women. 

What Life Insurance Means to You and Your 
Community. 20 pp. 

A panel discussion for womens’ clubs meetings, con- 
tains questions and answers on various phases of life 
insurance. 

A Discussion of Family Budgets, How They're 
Made and How They Work. 
Informal Study no. 1. 11 pp. First in a series of 
studies in the field of home and money management. 
A Discussion of Family Security, How American 
Families Save for the Future. 
Informal Study No. 2. 21 pp. 


Bibliography 


A List of Worthwhile Life Insurance Books. 9 pp. 
Printed lists of Institute material. 

Public Relations Materials on Life Insurance. 16 pp. 
A descriptive check list of all Institute publications. 

Educational Materials on Life Insurance. 7 Pp 
Special material of interest to teachers and stuc 


ents. 
’ 


V eterans 


All libraries have been eager to render every 
possible service to the veterans returning to civilian 
life. Making the correct decision about their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance is a problem that 
concerns many vets. Since this special insurance 
protection is usually important to their total life 
insurance program, information on the subject 
should be available. 

The obvious source of this material is the U.S. 
Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The material is voluminous, freely available, and 
probably in your library. The basic sources around 
which the collection should center, however, de- 
serve special mention. They are: 


Information on National Service Life Insurance. 
V. A. pamphlet 9-3, Rev. January 1948. Free 
Information and Premium Rates, U.S. Government 

Life Insurance. 


Insurance form 752, Rev. June 1941. Free 


Association Publications 


Business men, writers, college and graduate stu- 
dents often need technical material that the average 
reader would not find useful. Fortunately much 
helpful material of this sort can be had at very 
little cost from associations within the life insur- 
ance business. Some of their publications available 
to libraries are: 


The Actuarial Society of America, Room 912, 393 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1. 
American Institute of Actuaries, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Preliminary actuarial examinations including: 
A Career as Actuary. Free to libraries only. 
The American College of Life Underwriters, N. E. 
Corner 36th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 
Addresses: 
World Peace and the Security of the Home, 
by John J. McCloy. Free 
Incidence of Federal Taxation Relating to 
Life Insurance, by Mayo Adams Shattuck. 
Free 
World Security Through United Effort, by 
Trygve Lie. Free 
The Romance Behind the Name of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, by 
Daniel L. Marsh. Free 
Annual Announcement. Free 
Ann:al Report. Free 
Booklets: Significant Developments of the War 
Period: 
In Life Insurance. 75c 
In Economics, Government, and Social Prob- 
lems. 75c 
In Law, Trusts, and Taxes. 75c 
In Corporation Finance, Banking, and Invest- 
ments. 75c 
Brochures: Changing Patterns in the Distribu- 
tion of the National Income, by Karl W. H. 
Scholz. 25c 
Developments in Governmental Supervision 
of Insurance, by Ross M. Trump. 25c 
Fundamentals of Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, by Laurence J. Ackerman. 
25¢c 
Fundamentals of Government Life Insurance 
and Related Benefits, by Charles K. Reid, II. 
50c 
Inflationary versus Deflationary Factors in Our 
Postwar Economy, by Karl W. H. Scholz. 
25¢ 
Investments of Life Insurance Companies— 
Their Changing Frontiers, by G. Wright 
Hoffman. 35c 
Needs and the Life Underwriter, by Harold L. 
Sullivan. 25c 
Pamphlets: 
College Education for Insurance; A Minimum 
Program, by McCahan and Loman. Free as 
long as supply lasts. 
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Hints on Passing the C.L.U. Examinations, by 
Irwin. Free 

You can Become a C.L.U., by Irwin. Free 

American Life Convention, 230 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The Convention is a major center of research 
on the various problems of the business as is 
indicated by its working sections—agency, finan- 
cial, legal, medical, and industrial. Its publica- 
tions are not produced in such supply as to be 
available for wide distribution outside the busi- 
ness but requests for information may be freely 
addressed to it. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Insurance Department, Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Public Regulation of Insurance After July 
1, 1948. Free 

Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
115 Broad Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 

Day on the Debit 
Description of a typical day in the career of an 
industrial agent. 36 pp. 50c 

How Life Insurance Works 
An up-to-the-minute textbook on life insurance 

’ fundamentals for both new and old agents. In- 
corporates CSO table and other changes induced 
by Guertin legislation. 74 pp. 60c 

Human Relations in Management 
““Leaders are made, not tn."" This leader's 
manual interprets the manager's job of human rela- 
tions in specific terms. 44 pp. 75c 

It’s All in the Day's Work 
Description of a typical day in the career of a life 
underwriter (ordinary). 35 pp. 50c 

The Life Insurance Career 
For broad distribution to arouse interest in life in- 
surance selling as a vocation. 23pp. 25c 

Life Insurance Association of America, 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 

The free publications include the published 
Proceedings (paper bound) of annual meetings 
which are available for all years beginning with 
1906—except 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1919—and 
all the pamphlets listed on pages 94-113 of the 
1947 Proceedings. With a very few exceptions 
these pamphlets are copies of addresses or re- 
ports presented at various annual meetings and 
appear also in the bound volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings. Two additional pamphlets available 
without charge are: 

Insurance Supervision in the United States, by 

Bruce E. Shepherd, June 1948. 

The Responsibility of Top Management for 
Employee Education, Dr. G. Rowland Col- 
lins, May 1948. 

The following publications also are for gen- 
eral distribution but at a small charge as indi- 
cated: 

Federal Anti-Trust and Related Acts, 1948. 

50c 

Insurance as Interstate Commerce—The First 
2 Years, 1946. 5c 

Insurance as Interstate Commerce—The Third 
Year, 1947. 5c 

Insurance as _ Interstate 
Fourth Year, 1948. 5c 

Life Office Management Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

The Association is a recognized authority on 
management methods and techniques which apply 
to general business as well as to the life insur- 
ance business. Questions in this field may be 
addressed to it. Its proceedings and textbooks 
may be purchased. 
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National Association of Life Underwriters, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18. 
Life Insurance Dollars in Action. 10c 


Material from Regular Publishers 


Material for the person who wants more techni- 
cal information can also be had from those regular 
publishers whose entire output is for the benefit 
of the life insurance business. Included in their 
lists are expensive statistical annuals, sales serv- 
ices, and the like. But there are also numerous 
inexpensive items which are sometimes very valu- 
able. Any of them will gladly send a catalog on 
request. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7. 

Insurance Research and Review Service, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

National Underwriter Company (includes Dia- 
mond Life Bulletins), 420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Rough Notes Company, Inc., 1142 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

The Spectator, Chestnut and 56 Street, Philadel- 
phia 39, Pennsylvania. 


A great many of the questions a general library 
will normally have to cope with can be answered 
very satisfactorily from the source materials listed 
above. However, it does not pretend to be a com- 
plete collection in the field by any means. As 
every librarian knows, nothing takes the place of 
a basic shelf of books. 

For libraries whose budgets will not allow the 
purchase of such a book collection there is a move- 
ment toward help from the life insurance men. In 
nearly every town and city there is an organization 
of the local life insurance agents, usually called a 
Life Underwriters’ Association. It is being recom- 
mended to these associations that they take as a 
community project making a gift of life insurance 
books to their libraries, consulting the library first 
about its actual needs. The books suggested for 
their purchases are listed in a leaflet called, “A Life 
Insurance Library for Your Community.’ The 
recommendations on the list are made by librarians 
in the Insurance Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. A copy of the leaflet may be had from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 199) 

As timely as the Trollope guide is An Approved 
History of the Olympic Games,’ which traces their 
origin and development to the present time, with 
many photographs and tables of official results. A 
detailed index would be a great help in reference 
use. 

Army wives, and it looks as if there will be a 
good many of them for some time, will find that 
The Army Wife” will tell them what they ought to 
know about the customs of the service and the man- 
agement of an army household. With its chapters 
on the military wedding, change of station, military 
funerals, entertaining, it is a common sense Emily 
Post of the army post. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


The Elementary School Library 


C seems that the importance of a library in the 
elementary school is slowly being realized by 
school and library administrators throughout the 
country. Last year, Denver reported six new librar- 
ians in its elementary schools, and Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, added a second elementary school li- 
brary in charge of a full-time trained librarian. 
In many schools the work is being carried on, 
sometimes poorly, often nobly, by a teacher, usually 
without library training. 

For such a person, the most helpful book avail- 
able is still Teaching Through the Elementary 
School Library, by Margaret K. Walraven and Al- 
fred L. Hall-Quest (Wilson, $3), prepared both 
for the teacher and for her administrator. 

Definite suggestions for objectives and program 
are given by Frank E. Allen, Superintendent of 
Schools, South Bend, Indiana, in last March’s issue 
of the Library Occurrent. His objectives: 


1. Making the library a separate laboratory 
within the building, but functioning as an 
integral part of the school. 

2. Providing trained library personnel and re- 
ducing to a minimum their “other duties” 
in the school. 

3. Developing a thorough program of library 
education that recognizes various phases in 
the child’s development of capacity to learn. 

4. Providing adequate organized collections of 
appropriate and readable books, classified to 
meet the requirements of the student on each 
level. 

5. Training students to use books intelligently 
and guiding them toward the selection of 
worth-while books and magazines. 

6. Training students in library techniques and 
in producing good citizenship. 


To achieve these goals, an “Elementary Library 
Course of Study’’ has been prepared and published. 
Sample steps in the program: 

3rd grade: Orientation; the printed parts of a 

book 


4th grade: Formal dictionary work and book 
reporting. 

Sth grade: Shelf arrangement and classification. 

6th grade: Reference books and the develop- 
ment of ability to select. 


“With skilled librarians performing their duties 
in pleasant, well equipped libraries, we are able to 
produce an integrated program that gives each ele- 
mentary school student an average of four library 
periods a week. By reviewing and reteaching; by 
employing the best known methods of measuring 
achievement in the quantity and quality of read- 
ing; by keeping accurate records of development in 
concentration, library habits and skills, library con- 
duct, courtesy, and attitudes, teachers are able to 


* School and children’s libraries are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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follow the student’s development and to relate 
present teaching to past achievement. 

“In these formative years in the elementary 
school the boys and girls are establishing patterns 
of living that will shape, perhaps forever, their 
future lives. And it is in these years that the school, 
through the librarian, has its great opportunity to 
guide them toward experiencing the best things in 
life through fine reading. If the elementary school 
library fails in this, then the alternative might be 
disastrous, and the bad precedents established early 
might cause the student to shy away from shelves 
that can do so much toward making his living 
abundant.” 


About Latin America 


The University of Kansas at Lawrence, in co- 
operation with the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has an interesting Reading Program for 
Children. From their “UNESCO Book List for 
Boys and Girls,” a reading list of books about all 
countries in the United Nations, graded from 
grade 1 through high school, we pick this list of 
books about Latin America for the upper elemen- 
tary grades—about four through seven: 
Information 

DaLGuLiesH. They Live in South America. 

» Scribner. $1.24 
. Wings Around South America. Scribner. 

$2.50 

QuINN. Picture Map Geography of South 

America. Lippincott. $2.50 
Fiction 
BLANTON. Three Miracles. John Day. §$2 
(Mexico) 
BONTEMPS and HuGHES. Popo and Fifina. 
Macmillan. $2.50 (Haiti) 

BROWN. Amazon Adventures of Two Chil- 

dren. Lippincott. $2.25 (Brazil) 

DaicuiesH. Little Angel. Scribner. $2 (Bra- 

zil) 

LEE. Marcos, a Mountain Boy. Whitman. 

$1.50 (Mexico) 

Levy. The Bombero. Knopf. $2 (Argentina 

and Ecuador) 

Lioyp. Penny and Peter of the Island. Mess- 

ner. $2 (Dominican Republic) 

MALKus. Along the Inca Highway. Heath. 

40c (Peru) 

Peck. Manoel and the Morning Star. Harper. 

$1.75 (Brazil) 

PoLLocKk. Sandalio Goes to Town. Scribner. 

$1.75 (Chile) 

STARK. Chancho; A Boy and His Pig in Peru. 

Messner. $2.25 
TarsHis. The Village That Learned to Read. 
Houghton. $2 (Mexico) 
THOMAS. Burro’s Moneybag. Abingdon. $1.50 
(Mexico) 
VoN HAGEN. Chico of the Andes. Nelson. 
$2.50 (Ecuador) 
. Forgotten Finca. Nelson. $2.50 (Pan- 
ama ) 
WimBerRLy. Child of Colombia.’ Dutton. $2 
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A.L.A. Employment Register 


A Statement of Policy and Procedure 


N September 1, 1948, the A.L.A. Employment 
Register was begun on an experimental basis. 
This limited form of service in no way constitutes 
placement service such as that given in the past by 
the A.L.A. Placement Office. After a period of six 
months, the employment register will be reviewed 
to determine the effectiveness of the service or any 
changes that might be made. 


Under the budget available the employment 
register is forced to discontinue several features 
of the former placement service. 


1. All professional aspects of the former place- 
ment service are eliminated with the exception of 
supervision by the chief, Department of Library 
Education and Personnel. In particular, candidates 
are not selected for specific positions. 


2. Registration for the employment register 
will not require the detailed information formerly 
needed. 


3. Records of librarians formerly registered 
with the placement office cannot be kept up to date. 


4. Former placement office records are not avail- 
able for any use by the headquarters staff, employ- 
ers, or others. The employment register staff is not 
sufficient to undertake the work involved in pre- 
paring and sending such records to employers at 
their request or at the request of the registrants. 


5. No information about available positions can 


be furnished. 


Lists of A.L.A. members who are interested in 
finding positions will be issued at frequent inter- 
vals. The purpose of the lists is to furnish employ- 
ers with names and brief information about such 
librarians. The introduction to each list states: 
(1) that it will be sent to library administrators 
only on request; (2) that the names and data in 
the list are for the exclusive and confidential use 
of the administrator to whom it is sent; and (3) 
that it must be returned to the A.L.A. within three 
weeks from the date it is received. The adminis- 
trator is expected to obtain further information 
about candidates whom he may select for consider- 
ation. 


Four lists are being issued, based upon the fol- 
lowing ranges of annual salary expected by the 
librarians listed: (A) Below $3000; (B) $3000 
to $3500; (C) $3600 to $4000; (D) Above $4000. 
The names in each list are in alphabetic order; each 
name appears on only one list. Information about 
each librarian is as follows: Name, mailing ad- 
dress, current position, library school with degree 
and date of graduation, salary expected, type of 
library and of library work preferred, and geo- 
graphic area preferred. The librarians listed are 
responsible for authorizing the removal of their 
names when they accept new positions or for other 
reasons. 
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L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. Post 


The employment register is the only service avail- 
able in the name of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Members of the headquarters staff who are 
requested to suggest librarians for positions or to 
comment on candidates suggested to an employer 
from various sources may at their discretion give 
such personal advice as individuals but not in the 
name of the A.L.A. 

Services of the employment register are available 
only to A.L.A. members. The lists of librarians 
available for positions include A.L.A. members 
only; they are sent on request only to libraries 
which are institutional members or whose chief 
librarians are personal members. 

Every effort will be made to conduct the employ- 
ment register in a manner to assure the best service, 
within obvious limitations, to all A.L.A. members. 


Library Legislation Institute 
Proceedings 


The A.L.A. publishing department will dis- 
tribute for the National Relations Office copies of 
the library legislation institute held in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, June 11-12. Cost per copy will 
be $1. 


Book Lists of the Month 


Printed annotated booklists, containing the titles 
likely to be in the collections of the small and 
middle-sized public libraries, is a project under- 
taken by the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries. 
These lists of adult books, which will include 
eighteen titles on current subjects, are to be issued 
monthly for each of the nine months from Septem- 
ber through May. The booklists are to be printed 
and distributed to libraries for a nominal charge 
by the Sturgis Printing Company, Inc., and will 
bear the imprint of the subscribing library 

The booklists prepared by public libraries for 
their own use are to be the source for the printed 
lists. Librarians are requested to send five copies 
of their lists to John C. Settelmayer, chairman, 
Public Relations and Pubiications Committee, 
A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries, City Library, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The library responsible for the 
preparation of the material will receive credit on 
the printed lists. 


Are You on Television ? 


Has your library participated in putting on a 
television program? Does your library have a 
weekly or other periodic television program? 
Please send news of your past, current, and future 
television activities and plans to Public Relations 
Office, A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. We will share what we find 
out with those who send in information. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








OST recent of the Wilson services is the 

BIOGRAPHY INDEX, started in the fall 
of 1946 with a January-September number. Ap- 
parently the great interest in people piles up the 
reference librarians’ work: never are there enough 
facts and figures about people. Even CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY, started specifically to aid librarians 
along this line, cannot fill the entire need, for 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY includes sketches only 
of living persons. BIOGRAPHY INDEX, on the 
other hand, knows no restricting time or place; 
anyone, anywhere, of any period of the world’s 
history, who has been the subject of a book or 
magazine article, is grist for the BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX mill. Edited by Bea Joseph since its in- 
ception, BIOGRAPHY INDEX has already listed 
about 20,000 biographees, telling where you can 
find out about them. 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX is comprehensive in 
scope, serving the needs of both popular and schol- 
arly reference work. It includes current books in 
the English language wherever published; bio- 
graphical material from the 1,500 periodicals now 
regularly indexed in the Wilson indexes, plus a 
selected list of professional journals in the fields 
of law and medicine; obituaries of national and 
international interest from the New York Times. 
All types of biographical material are covered: 
pure biography, critical material of biographical 
significance, autobiography, letters, diaries, mem- 
oirs, journals, genealogies, fiction, drama, poetry, 
bibliographies, obituaries, pictorial works, and 
juvenile literature. Works of collective biography 
are fully analyzed. Incidental biographical mate- 
rial, such as prefaces and chapters in otherwise 
nonbiographical books, is also included. Portraits 
are indicated whenever they appear in connection 
with indexed material. 

There are two sections in BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX. The main part is the name alphabet, 
giving for each biographee, insofar as possible, 
full name, dates, nationality (if other than Ameri- 
can), and occupation or profession. The second 
section is an index to professions and occupations. 

The original nine-months issue was followed by 
quarterlies in December 1946 and March 1947, an 
18-month cumulation in June 1947, and an annual 
volume in June 1948. The present schedule con- 
tinues quarterly numbers in September, December, 
and March, with the bound cumulation in June. 

The original plans also called for a large “foun- 
dation’’ volume covering the approximate years 
1900-1945. Work has just been started on this 
volume, which will take at least several years to 
complete. 


Filmstrips 


The first annual volume of the FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE contains approximately 1275 filmstrips, 
the majority of them released since January 1, 1947. 


The FILMSTRIP GUIDE aims to be a compre- 
hensive list of all currently released filmstrips, both 
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silent and sound. It includes strips made for re- 
ligious education and industrial training, as well 
as those intended for school use. It includes com- 
mercially sponsored strips which may be borrowed 
without charge other than transportation, as well 
as those which are available for purchase. 


The Guide is divided into two parts—an alpha- 
betic title and subject index, and a classified subject 
list arranged according to the Dewey decimal clas- 
sification. The main listing for each strip includes 
title, name of producer or distributor, release date, 
number of frames, series, and price. Notes are also 
included, describing the content of the strip. Sym- 
bols indicate the grade levels for which the strip 
was prepared by the producer. 

It is suggested that those who are organizing 
filmstrip libraries may find it useful to arrange 
their strips according to the classification numbers 
of this GUIDE, and to catalog them by using the 
form of the main title entries therein. 

It is hoped that the combination of data, de- 
scriptive notes, grading, and classification numbers 
given in the FILMSTRIP GUIDE will enable the 
classroom teacher to make the proper selection of 
strips to be used for her particular curriculum and 
students. 


It is planned to keep this GUIDE up to date by 
nine monthly issues, beginning in October, and 
cumulated quarterly in December, March, and June. 
The next annual volume will be published in 
September 1949. 


Berlin 


For months Berlin has been the world’s chief 
danger spot. In this once highly productive, now 
rubble-strewn, heartland of Europe four nations 
are fighting—short of war—for their principles. 
A new Reference Shelf book, the DILEMMA OF 
POSTWAR GERMANY, presents the background 
and the overall picture in the divergent opinions 
of international authorities. Has our occupation 
been a success? One expert says “No,” another, 
“Yes.”’ One article describes the special conditions 
and problems in each of the four occupied zones 
and sections are devoted to “Denazification and 
Re-education,” and “Unification or Division.’’ The 
difficulties are enormous and the great bear of 
Russia casts its shadow over all. 


One World 


Most people feel that the United Nations was a 
step in the right direction. Many feel that it does 
not go far enough and that permanent peace can 
only come from a world federation. This is the 
current National University Extension Association 
debate question and the latest Reference Shelf com- 
pilation, FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT, 
has been published to present the best of the pros 
and cons. It is an important book on a subject of 
the greatest importance to all. 
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Our Error 


In listing the special price of the complete Ref- 
erence Shelf last month, the wrong amount was 
given. The price is $7 for the seven volumes 
($1.50 each if purchased separately). 


Bibliographies in Process 


The BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX is planning to 
include a new section devoted to notices of bibli- 
ographies in the course of preparation. Compilers 
of such bibliographies are invited to send notes on 
their projects to the editor of the INDEX. The 
editor would like to receive for indexing copies 
of worth-while bibliographies from any source. 


Author on Loan 


Alice Morton Ball, editor of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State and author of COMPOUNDING 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE was loaned by 
the State Department last year to Funk and Wag- 
nalls, dictionary publishers, to supervise the han- 
dling of compound words in the latest edition of 
the College Standard Dictionary. In the course of 
her work she added two technical terms to the lan- 
guage: hypheme, “a hyphened compound word” ; 
and solideme, ‘‘a solid compound word.” The pur- 
pose of her temporary assignment was to see that 
the principles of compounding set forth in COM- 
POUNDING IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
were consistently applied throughout the diction- 
ary. After the completion of her stint as ‘‘consul- 
tant in charge of compounds” she resumed her 
work in the State Department. 


In the First Ten 


In the Américan Library Association's recent 
pamphlet, Periodicals for Small and Medium-Sized 
Libraries, we quote the paragraphs noting ‘‘Peri- 
odicals for First Choice’’: 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Ball, Alice Morton. COMPOUNDING IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. $2.50 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On ihe service basis 

BIOGRAPHY INDEX. On the service basis 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY. Subscription to 
monthly issues, $4 a year. Yearbooks 
on the service basis, $5 to individuals 
and schools, other rates quoted on re- 
quest. Separate eight-year index, 50c 

FILMSTRIP GUIDE. Monthly issues and an- 
nual volume, $3 a year 

Johnsen, Julia E. DILEMMA OF PosTWAR 
Europe. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 21) 
$1.50 

Johnsen, Julia E. FEDERAL Wor.ip Gov- 
ERNMENT. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 21) 
$1.50 

REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price, 
seven books for $7; separate titles, $1.50 
each 
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The ten magazines receiving from the collabo- 
rators of this list the highest number of votes for 
first subscription by a small or medium-sized library 
are as follows (in the relative order of votes): 
Better Homes and Gardens; Good Housekeeping; 
Life; Atlantic Monthly; Hygeia; Book Review Di- 
gest; Wilson Library Bulletin (tied for sixth 
place) ; Child Life; National Geographic, Reader’ 
Digest (tied for eighth place); Harper's Maga- 
zine; Popular Mechanics, Time (tied for tenth 
place). Seven of these were among the leading 
ten in a similar list in 1939. 

The second ten are: New York Times Book 
Review; Ladies’ Home Journal, Boys’ Life, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Popular Science Monthly, Saturday 
Evening Post (tied for twelfth place); Library 
Journal; Newsweek; Booklist, House & Garden 
(tied for fifteenth place) ; American; Saturday Re- 
view of Literature; Nature Magazine; American 
Girl; A.L.A. Bulletin, Woman's Home Companion 
(tied for twentieth place). 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 204) 


Nominations for Letter Award 


It was announced at the Atlantic City Conference 
of the A.L.A., that at the Midwinter Conference, 
a 1948 Letter award of $100 will be made to a 
library for an outstanding contribution to the 
“humanizing of knowledge.” Librarians, espe- 
cially state library representatives who are familiar 
with the work of libraries in their states, are invited 
and urged to write to the Letter Award Committee 
before October 15, nominating a library to receive 
this recognition, with the reasons therefor, and all 
pertinent information necessary for publicizing the 
award if made. 


Brief Progress Report on the 1948 
A.L.A. Membership Campaign 


The 1948 campaign swung into action in Janu- 
ary with a goal of 20,500 paid members by Decem- 
ber 31, 1948. Plans for enrolling new member- 
ships were worked out based on a 20 per cent net 
increase over 1947 totals. Every state, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and the provinces of Canada 
were given definite quotas for new enrolments. 

New enrolments mean only substitutions or re- 
placements if renewals of present members are not 
received. A major part of the 1948 campaign, 
therefore, is to stimulate renewals simultaneously 
with invitations to nonmembers. 

By July 31, at the end of seven months of the 
1948 campaign, the following results can be re- 
ported: Approximately 88 per cent of 1947 mem- 
bers have renewed; Approximately 61 per cent of 
the 1948 quotas of new members have been en- 
rolled; Unpaid list is about 600 smaller than a 
year ago; Paid list is nearly 2000 larger than a year 
ago; Collections of regular dues are nearly $10,000 
more than a year ago. 
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Mary Lamers 
again presents 
the Murray family in 


THE SECRET 
OF SPRINGHILL 


Boys and girls from 9 to 12 years of 
age will welcome these further adven- 
tures of the delightful Murray family. 
In this new book, Bill, Jane, James, and 
Davey discover a_ secret passage in 
their own house and unfold a mystery 
that will appeal to all youthful readers 
quite as much as it thrilled the Murrays 
themselves. $2.50 


ary Lamers’ earlier book 
M I 


COTTAGE 
ON THE CURVE 


The Murrays and their summer at Oak 
Lake. High adventure for nine to twelve 
year olds. $2.00 





WATCHING 
AT MY GATES 
By Anna Kuhn 


The story of three great nineteenth cen- 
tury women— Mother Cabrini, Rose 
Hawthorne, the Little Flower — whose 
ideals and achievements will be an in- 
spiration to young girls of today. $2.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1110 Montgomery Bldg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

















UNION LIST 
OF 
TECHNICAL 
PERIODICALS 


Compiled by 


ELIZABETH G. BOWERMAN 
Librarian, Armstrong Cork Company 


Lists the holdings of 200 co- 
operating libraries and contains 
nearly 5000 titles of periodi- 
cals. Includes a representative 
group of all special libraries in 
pure and applied science. Em- 
phasis given to small technical 
libraries located over a wide 
geographic range and repre- 
senting a variety of scientific 
interests. 


Place of publication, volume 
numbers and years, given in 
most instances. Complete hold- 
ings listed for the better known 
journals. Exceedingly valuable 
to all special, college, univer- 
sity and public libraries as well 
as to any persons engaged in 
research. 


Third edition. Planographed. 290p. 
July, 1947 


Price: $6.00 


Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
New York 


3! East Tenth Street 
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GEORGIA GLAY 


HAZEL HIGGINS GOBAY 
The price to libraries is $2.00 the number of pages 224 


BEECHHURST Press ° 





296 Broadway ° 


“GEORGIA CLAY has the 
virtue of being objective in its engaging 
story of Southern Country people rather 
than something hellbent to make a moral 
and show something up.” 


—John Temple Graves in The Birmingham 


Post. 
New York, 7, N. Y. 


all-too-rare 








SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List witl receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
es Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station 0 - Box New York ii, N. Y. 


Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887 ) 


29 East 21st Street New York 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


La 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. =— 

















¢ 


None 


it 


AERA MIBRARIADES, AGENCY 
ork City 


Jew Y 








Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 














Wanted: 150 drawers for 3x 5 Union Catalog 
typewriter. 

Free Public 
Valley Stream, 


cards, also a Please 
Valley Stream 


Rockaway 


quote: 
Library, 132 


Avenue, N.Y. 





Dan Cupid is running us ragged. We now 
need an experienced Children’s Librarian to 
head MAIN CHILDREN’S ROOM who 
likes variety and responsibility. Will do— 
story telling, book selection, community re- 
lations and assist in planning children’s 
activities for branch and county system. 
Weekly radio program. Must have good 
feet, a ready smile and facility to react to 
stimulating situations. Salary in accord 
with current trends. Apply, R. R. Munn, 
Akron (Ohio) Public Library. 





Head of Circulation; Branch Librarian; 
Senior Assistant—5 day week; one month's 
vacation; retirement. An expanding library 
2% hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Apply: May V. K. Valencik, Librarian, 
Allentown (Pa.) Free Library. 





Reference librarian. Middle West liberal arts 
college near Chicago. Pleasant surroundings. 
Write, giving experience, training, references, 
age and salary expected. Send photograph. 
Louise Smith, Beloit College Library, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. : 
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Circulation librarian. College. Library school 
Public library experience desirable. 
$2800. Leominster Public 


ster, Mass. 


Salary 


Library, Leomin- 





Position Open. Head Cataloger in Midwest 
industrial city. Must be accredited 
school graduate, with experience. 
c/o Wilson 


library 
For further 
Library 


details write Box B, 


Bulletin. 





WANTED: “Head Children’s Librarian, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts Public Library. Li- 
brary school graduate, $2100 plus $100 an- 
nual increment. One month’s vacation, re- 
tirement plan, sick leave. Progressive city in 
heart of Berkshire Hills. Write Robert G. 
Newman, Librarian, Berkshire Athenaeum, 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts.” 


als Deparemiia 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 





DD NUMBER 


OF met MAGCASE 


sv ,es OF sets 


proms an 


Peri dix 


{ reas aall y 
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From Four corners of the world. 
by Duvoisin (Knopf): 





~| READERS’ CHOICE 
| OF BEST BOOKS 


A MONTHLY SELECTION « OCTOBER 1948 











ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS=§ 














CAre you sure yo. 


are able to give new pamphlets 
‘the consideration they deserve? 


Many more, valuable, curren! 
studies appear in this form each 
month than can possibly be ap- 
praised by the average library. 


VERTICAL FILE 
SERVICE CATALOG 


The Vertical File Service Cat- 
alog is a monthly descriptive 
list of some 400 new pam- 
phlets. The index is an alpha- 
betical list of titles, but the 
pamphlets are grouped under 
subjects in the main body of 
the Catalog. Here they are 
described and all necessary 
details for ordering are given. 
Although in many cases large 
sums are spent on editorial 
research, approximately 30% 
of the items are free and the 
remainder pamphlet-priced. 
The Catalog is your insurance 
against overlooking valuable 
material, 


The Vertical File Service was 
established in Aprii 1932. It 
is now used regularly and re- 
garded as a ent ref- 
erence tool in more than 3072 
libraries. © 


A postcard will bring 
sample copy and rate 


Ill <The H. W. Wilson’ Company 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 








ee 





ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list’ of books to be included in the 194% 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera 
ture Index, putiished by the H. W. Wilso: 
Co. By be supplemented by new titles eac 
month, 


Boas, G. Essays on primitivism and related 
ideas in the middle ages. Johns Hopkin: 
press 1948 $4.50 

Brown, A. W. Metaphysical society; Vi: 
torian minds in crisis, 1869-1880. Colun 
bia univ. press 1947 $4.50 ; 

Brown, C..S.. Music and literature. Uni 
of Ga. press 1948 $4.50 

BRUNO, F. J. Trends in social work, as 1 
flected in the proceedings of the Nationa 
conference rj social work, 1874-194 
Columbia univ. press 1948 94.50 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. R. and others. Livin 
reading and thinking. Scribner 194 
$3.25 

COHEN, I. B, Science, servant of man. Litt! 
1948 $4 

EpisoNn, T. A. The diary; and sundry ol 
servations. Philosophical lib. 1948 $4.7 

GREENE, W. comp. Star reporters, and 3 
of their stories. Random house 1948 $ 

HUGHLEY, J. N. Trends in Protestant soci: 
idealism. King’s crown press 1948 $ 

Hype, W. W. Paganism to Christianity : 
the Roman empire. Univ. of Pa. pres 
1946 $4 

HyMan, S. E. Armed vision; a study in th 
methods of modern literary criticism 
Knopf 1948 $5 

INSTITUTE for religious and social studie: 
Communication of ideas. Harper 1948 
(Religion and civilization ser) $3.50 

McKeEE, H. S. Journeys in understandin 
R.R. Smith 1948 $2.50 

Moore, H. H. ed. Survival or suicide; : 
summons to old and young to build « 
united, peaceful world. Harper 1948 $ 

SCHORER, M. and others, eds. Criticism ; th 
foundations of modern literary judgment 
Harcourt 1948 $7.50 

SPANN, J. R. ed.. Christian faith and secu 
larism. Abingdon-Cokesbury 1948 $2.5: 

Struik, D. J. Yankee science in the making 
Little 1948 $5 ) 

Uncsr, L.ed. T.§, Eliot: a selected critiqu: 
Rinehart 1948 $5 

















READERS’ CHOICE | 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 


The Readers’ 





Choice of Best 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your ‘ 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty mew books that. have 
been selected by recognized authorities amd feaders’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found “in the 
library by. consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


individual tastes and needs 


Books is published: monthly, except 





FICTION 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT, 1875-1947 
Old beauty, and others. Knopf 1948 166p 
$2.50 

A collection of three short stories 

“"The Old Beauty’ is the story of a 
woman's life, done in brief compass through the 
power of suggestion and the use of telling and 
dramatic incident ... in “The Best Years,’ Miss 
Cather returns to the country of her heart, tell- 
ing a story of youth in the Nebraska farm coun- 
try... ‘Before Breakfast,’ the final story in the 
collection, is the study of a man’s success and 
failure, the setting of which is the Canadian 
island where Miss Cather often worked in the 
summer.” Huntting 


EMERSON, ELIZABETH (HOLADAY) 
Garnered sheaves; decorations by Joseph 
W. Hopkins. Longmans 1948 264p 
illus $2.50 
“Warmth and good family feeling tare 
exemplified in this story of a Quaker daughter 
who becomes a minister. The setting is a 
Quaker community in Illinois in the 1870's, 
through several generations of children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, up to 'the first 
World War.” Kirkus 


HeEyM, STEFAN, 1913- 
The crusaders. Little 1948 642p $3.50 
This novel “follows an American division 
from Normandy, through the liberation of Paris 
across to Germany, the Battle of the Bulge, and 
ond occupation of a Ruhr industrial town.” 
Bkl. 


Hux ey, ALDous LEGNARD, 1894- 
Ape and essence. Harper 1948 
$2.50 
The time is 2108 A.D. The events have to 
do with a scientist—shy and frustrated, victim 
of a domineering mother—who comes with an 
expedition from New Zealand to rediscover 
America 
NATHAN, RoBERT, 1894- 
Long after summer. Knopf 1948 146p 
$2 
“A tragi-romantic idyll of Cape Cod, of a 
man, an orphaned child, and a boy. Johanna, 


205p 


_ 


who is taken for a summer from an asylum to 
the home of her father who never admits his 
paternity, is sent out to work in the home of 


the narrator—who remains nameless. Through 
him, she forms the first friendship of her life. 
time, experiences her love.” Kirkus 

A condensed version of this title appeared 
in “Cosmopolitan” 


SrouT, REx, 1886- 
And be a villain. 
$2.50 

“A soft-drink manufactuter sponsors a 
radio program in New York and as a stunt has 
each member of the audience sample his prod- 
uct. One man promptly drops dead of cyanide 
poisoning. The famous Nero Wolfe uses all 
his powers of detection to unravel this baffling 
mystery.” Retail bookseller 


Viking 1948 216p 


Wouk, HERMAN, 1915- 

City boy; the adventures of Herbie Book- 
binder and his cousin; Cliff—a novel. 
Simon & Schuster 1948 306p $2.95 

Story of an eleven-year-old boy plagued 
by the troubles of his age: bullies, first loves 
and frustrations, camp life, ete. The humor of 
the story is relieved by some sharp gibes at the 
adults who further complicate Herbie’s life.” 

Retail bookseller 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAUER, HAROLD, 1873- 
Harold Bauér: his book. Norton 1948 
306p illus $3.75 
The “life amd professional story of an 
acclaimed concert pianist. Born, and with 4 
childhood, in Victorian London, Bauer's first 
instrument was the violin, and his story of his 
early experiences im musi¢al circles, both as 
audience and as performer, have a special quality 
of particular interest to . - concert followers. . 
There is much of : this ‘artistic and rausical 
_ philosophy, of incidents and anecdotes, of fis 
““tours and his many years-in public perform- 
ance.” Kirkus 
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GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND, 1869- 
1948 - 

Gandhi's autobiography; the story of my 
experiments a M. K. 
Gandhi; tr. from the ori in Guja- 
rati by Mahadev Desai. Public affairs 
press 1948 640p front $5 

Based on the 1941 edition issued in Eng- 
lish by the Navajivan press and personally re- 


ae Be book reveals the basic forces and 
factors -which moulded Gandhi's life. It de- 


_ plex religious and intellectual development, his 
championship of thé untouchables of his native 
land, and his epic fight for Indian independence 

PALMER, FREDERICK,» 1873- 
John I. Pershing, General of the armies; 
a biography. Military service 1948 
4380p illus $4.50 
An attempt to clarify the Pershing record 
and to haw in me Aho te an essentially 
warm and human man known to history as a 
cold, impersonal, hard-driving general 
Riess, Curt, 1902- 
Joseph Goebbels. Doubleday 1948 367p 
$3.95 
An “‘account of the incredible career om 


Nazi master of. misinformation, whose 
discernment of the German mentality con- 


Amoral, Geneva moody, Goebbels is shown as 
the insidious clever paychologist of Hitler : 
— ee cee & ing the 


aa Prone Oris, 1901- 
Family circle; illus.- with photographs. 
‘ Houghton 1948 310p illus $3.50 

 . Primarily, this is the story of Mr and Mrs 
Otis Skinner, their early lives and first struggles 
toward success. in the theater; it is also the 
ory of Cornelia's own childhood and the life 
Part of this book has appeared in the 

“Ladies home journal” 


STONE, IRVING, 1903- 

Earl Warren; a great American story. 
Prentice-Hall 1948 176p front $2 
This is the of Earl Warren's personal 

and political life background; it is also an 
account of the plans which have been made and 
the laws which will be requested to enable Gov- 
ernor Warren to make the office of Vice Presi- 
dent a more effective and vital position in our 
national life 

Topp, MILDRED SPURRIER 


Sail please. Houghton 1948 280p illus 


of the author's mother, a widow, 
who mes forty years ago in what was then 


for photography. Sh 
raed ing fr er ee a ry 
po! so in 1907 she The Bo gallery 
the’ : ” e the story includes 
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WEINER, Epwarp HORACE 


mie Runyon story. Longmans 1948 


i i only of 
picture not Runyon the ma: 
but of Runyon the journalist, the chronicler « 


pa peculiar idols of the American people durin; 
the past two generations. Information ha 
been supplied by the many colorful people wh 


made up Runyon’s acquaintance.” Huntting 


ART IN DRESS AND HOME 


EBERLEIN, HAROLD DONALDSON 
Practical book of chinaware, by Haro! 


Donaldson Eberlein and Roger Wearne 


Ramsdell; with 202 halftone illus. ir 
cluding 13 in full color, and numero: 


drawings. Rev. ed, Lippincott 194: 


320p 120 plates on 64 leaves $6 
First published 1925, The 194% editi 


has been reset, revised and enlarged and section 
have been added on British, French, Swedis! 


and American chinaware since 1840 

ium on the chinaware of 
countries. . . Includes only such china as 
person of average means might own and 
arranged by countries, with data concerning ' 
history, the glaze, maker's marks, character 
coler and decorations.” N.Y. state lib. 


GILLIES, Mary Davis 
All about modern decorating. Rev. an 
enl. ed. Harper 1948 249p illus $5 
First published 1942. The 1948 editi 
has been enlarged to include three chapters < 
the whole house 
Today's methods of decorating a mode: 
room with modern furnishings is the text 
this book. Especially addressed to you 
couples and students 


Witcox, RUTH TURNER, 1888- 
Mode in costume. New rev. ed, Scril 
ner 1948 xxiv, 419p illus $7. 50 
First published 1942. The 1948 edit 
has been brought up to date with an ad 
nee "1947 and the new look” 
A study of the mede in civil costun 
all ages. I have endeavored to “seep at 
as possible, for each peri 


explain, as si 
from 3000 B.C, to 1948 A.D.) the peaveilia vg 


design of costume worn and, wherever ava 


able, to give the information ‘regarding origin, 
actual dates, fabrics, colors and accessories.’ 


Foreword 


COLLEGES 


LovEJOY, CLARENCE EARLE, 1894- 
maint s Complete guide to American co 
and universities. Simon & Schu 
ter 1948 158p $2.50 


First segs 1940 under title ‘So you's 
pie to Be The 1948 edition is a con 


version, supplanting the earlier 
bo nen So you're going to college: F ! 


parents, mainly; G.I, veterans; Costs of goi 
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LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E.—Continued 


to college; Scholarships for the asking and 


loans, too ; Selli ¢ hours at college; Uncle 
“old angel” to college students ; 


i ing; Mysterious business of 
admissions ; Rating the colleges 


DRAMA 
Goetz, RUTH 
The heiress; a play by Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz; suggested by the Henry James 
novel “Washington Square.” Drama- 
tists 1948 201pillus $2.50 
Characters: 3 men, 6 women. First pro- 
duced September 1947 
A drama built around the awkward, shy, 
fetiring daughter of a wealthy surgeon, starved 
for affecti 


ion, who was courted and jilted be- 
cause of her wealth. 


HOBBIES 


DOANE, GILBERT HARRY, 1897- 

Searching for your ancestors; the how and 
why of genealogy. ,Rev. ed, Univ. of 
Minn. 1948 176p $4.50 

First published 1937. The 1948 edition 
has been reset, and a few minor emendations 
are evident 

The author discusses how family records 
should be laid out, what information is neces- 
sary and desirable to use, how to guard against 
wrong information and wasting time on false 

— in general how to obtain the greatest 

possible amount of data with the least effort 

LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 

Money-making hobbies; 100 easy ways to 
eatn extra money; drawings by Jessie 
Robinson. Lippincott 1948 194p illus 
$2.69 

Includes “hobbies for housewives, nature 
hobbies, entertainment hobbies, miscellaneous 
hobbies, such as postage stamps, barter bureau, 

exchange, outlined . . . rwith) many 

suggestions as to markets. Subject- 

headed bibliography of over 250 books and 

periodicals covers handwork in felt, chair seat 

weaving, jewelry, knitting, crocheting, metal- 

craft, model making, pottery, taxidermy, wood- 
working, plastics, rugs.’ Library journal 


NURNBERG, WALTER, 1907- 

Lighting for photography; means and 
methods. Focal press 1948 170p illus 
$4 

This book treats the fundamental tech- 
Miques of artificial lighting and reveals the ad- 
vantages and limitations of different light 
sources. It also sketches the principles of their 
ical use and gives countless suggestions as 
to their individual application 
VEINUS, ABRAHAM 

Victor book of concertos. Simon & Schus- 

ter 1948 xxv, 450p music $3.95 
“Decriptions of 130 concertos from Bach 

to Khatchatourian, arranged alphabetically by 


composer. Recordin gs of all of these have been 
made by the RCA Victor Division of the Radio 
Corporation of ica, which, however, has 
no responsibility for any of the opinions ex- 
pressed in the book. Biographical comment is 
restricted to that which has direct bearing on 
the compositions,” - Current reference bks. 


HUMOR 


Henry, Lewis C. 
Humorous anecdotes about famous people. 
Halcyon house 1948 215p $1.29 
Jokes and stories about famous actors, 
artists, cler, lawyers, musicians, politi- 
cians, writers, others—arranged a|phabeti- 
cally by subject 
PERELMAN, SIDNEY JOSEPH, 1904- 
Westward ha! or, Around the world in 
eighty clichés; drawings by Hirschfeld. 
Simon & Schuster 1948 159p illus $2.95 
“A flippant, facetious account of a trip 
through China, Malaya, Siam, India, and Eu- 
rope undertaken for ‘Holiday’ and serialized in 


that magazine. Illustrated by cartoonist A. 
Hirschfeld.” Retail bookseller 


HUNTING 


HisBEN, FRANK CUMMINGS, 1910- 
Hunting American lions; illus. by Paul 
Bransom. Crowell 1948 225p illus 
$3.75 
“The adventures, suspense and dangers of 
hunting American lions, cougars, jaguars, and 
bob cats across New Mexico and the Southwest. 
How the author learned his trade, and how he 
practiced it trailing particular, menaces to live- 
stock and ranch houses, the details of the hunt 


—this is true adventure for the adventurous.” 
Kirkus 


JESUS. CHRIST 


BAILLIE, DONALD MACPHERSON, 1887- 

God was in Christ; an essay on incarnation 
and atonement. Scribmer 1948 231p 
$2.75 

“This is a te-evaluation of the theological 
interpretation of Christ, in the light of the past 
tendency to emphasize the humanity of the 

Savior and the pfesent trend toward Form 

Criticism.” Retail bookseller 

SCHWEITZER, ALBERT, 1875- 

Quest of the historical Jesus; a critical 
study of its progress from Reimarus to 
Wrede; with a preface by F. C. Burkitt. 
Macmillan 1948 410p $5 

A reprint. of the title first published in 
English 1910. ‘Translated by W. Montgomery 
from the first German edition, 1906 

A study of the pace which the best 
equipped intellects of the modern world have 
waged in trying to realize for themselves the 
historical personality of Our Lord. It considers 
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SCHWEITZER, ALBERT——Continued 
the life of Christ from the 17th to the 19th cen- 
turies. In closing chapter Schweitzer urges 
Christians to drop all the reconstructed Christo! - 
ogies and to follow instead the spiritual! example 
of Jesus himself 


LITERARY HERITAGE 


ADSHEAD, GLADYs L, comp. 

Inheritance of ry; collected and ar- 
ranged by Gladys L. Adshead and 
Annis Duff; with decorations by Nore 
S. Unwin. Houghton 1948 415p illus 
$4 

A collection of poetry, mainly English and 

American, by poets famous and little known, 

gathered from a great variety of sources. Son- 

nets, ballads and hero poems, gay rhymes and 
deeply spiritual verses are here 
AUDEN, WYSTAN HuGu, 1907- ed. 

Portable Greek reader; ed. and with an 
introduction by W. H. Auden. Viking 
1948 726p (Viking portable lib) $2 

Greek writing from Homer to Galen, in 

English translations. Selections are from 

Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Xenophanes, 

Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Euclid and others 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND 
THE FUTURE 


CARROLL, WALLACE, 1906- 
Persuade or perish. Houghton 1948 392p 
$4 
“Reviewing in detail the history of the 
OWT's work in Europe tand his part in it) the 
author — a strong case for renewed and 
sustained pr campai; tu secure a 
durable Pht yee icoledier 
MEaRsS, HELEN, 1900-. _* 
Mirror for Americans: Japan. Houghton 
1948 329p $3.50 
We Houghton Mifflin literary fellowship 
A “study of our relations with Japan be- 
fore, during, and since the war. {This volume) 
shakes our complacent attitudes toward our con- 
quered enemy and raises issues of world-wide 
importance which must be faced by the Ameri- 
can people if the vicious cycle of war and 
imperialism is to be broken.” Huntting 


POLICE 


LEYSON, BURR WATKINS, 1898- 

Fighting crime; the New York city Police 
department in action; illus. with photo- 
graphs by the author. Dutton 1948 
193p illus $2.50 

“Comprehensive handling of New York 
in action, 


City’s police showing the 
complex jobs of the force, their intricate team- 
ee the many departments, the specialized 


skills. The . . . approach consists in choosing 
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a typical crime and dramatically demonstratic 
the many types of members of the police w! 
team together to solve the crime.’ Kirkus 


SCIENCE AT WORK 


COHEN, I. BERNARD, 1914- 

Science, servant of man; a layman’s prin 
for the age of science. Little 1948 36 
illus -$4 

A“view of science, describing the pra 
cal comsequences of scientific research throu; 

selected case histories. Explanation is 1 

of the way in which practical results are 

tained from scientific research; of the true ©: 
tion of science to society. Introduction by |! 

Harlow Shapley.” Retail bookseller 


CRUMP, IRVING, 1887- 
Our oil hunters; illus. with photogra| 
Dodd 1948 210p illus $2.50 

Pointed u many actual experienc: 
men in the fiel is book tells the story of 
oil well from the time the geologist begins 
scientific search for the proper kind of s 
mentary rock in which oil is found to the hig! 
skilled drilling of the well itself 


SUPERSTITIONS 


Lys, CLAUDIA DE 
Treasury of American superstitions. P! 
osophical lib. 1948 xxii, 494p $5 

A “compendium of facts about super 
tions, with , ing of their hfstory 
rational explanations of their origin. Arran; 
by subject and . . . indexed, it is suffici 
comprehensive to be used profitably in |i 
reference.” Library journal 


TRAVEL 


OGRIZzEK, Dori, ed. 

France, Paris and the provinces; text 
Roger Roumagnac; ‘gastronomy 
Pierre Andrieu; tr. by Marguerite B 
and Madeleine Blaess; illus. by 
Bouyille ,and others,, McGraw | 
462p illus (Whittlesey house pub! 
tions) $4.50 

“Travel book with 300 full! color i 
trations amd 100 maps, originally prepared 

France.” Los Angeles. School libraries 

“Here is both a picture book and a 
book. Here you can wander at leis 
amidst old prints and local costumes, and 

amine the ymin of modern tg a v 

as as engaging as the fanc 

nhudaelioaes of first Peiteress.” Forew 
OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB OF AMERICA 

As we see Russia, by members of th: 
Overseas press club of America. Dut 
ton 1948 316p $3.75 

Articles “chosen by the Club's edi: 
committee. Seeing relations between the | 

States and Russia as one of the crucial pro! 
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OVERSEAS PRESS CLUB OF AMERICA—Cont. 


of our times, these twenty-five correspondents 
write out of their own past assignments and 
experience and cover the ‘aspirations’ of the 
Russian people, describe the people themselves 
and their ‘system’ and finally explore the ‘delu- 
sions’ of the Russians.” Library journal 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BAUMANN, JOHN 
Old man Crow's boy; adventures in early 
Idaho. Morrow 1948 278p map $3.50 


“A boyhood in Idaho is the basis of . . . 
(this) outdoor book. Cowboy work and play, 
trapping, hunting, fishing, ranching, thorough- 
bred horses, rodeos, tracking, are . . . pictured 
and shared.” Kirkus 


Brier, Howarp M. 1903- 

Phantom backfield; illus. by Jay Hyde 

Barnum. Random house 1948 246p 
illus $2.50 

A football story set against the background 

of high school life. Four boys of the team 

supply the action around which the story centers 


FLOHERTY, JOHN JOSEPH, 1882- 
Behind the silver shield. Lippincott 1948 
195p illus $2.75 

In presenting the aspects of a police career 
the author describes the high standards observed 
in the selection of applicants, the splendid train- 
ing of the young men accepted and the back- 
ground of many of them. He relates the sci- 
entific developments in the treatment of crime 
among old and young, and the economic ad- 
vantages the policeman enjoys 


HEINLEIN, Rospert ANSON, 1907- 
Space cadet; written by Robert A. Hein- 
lein; illus. by Clifford N. Geary. Scrib- 
ner 1948 242p illus $2.50 


A story of the experiences of two cadets of 
the rocket ship training school in the year 2075 
when the world is intricately mechanized 


LOVELACE, MAUD (HART) 1892- 

Betsy and Joc; a Betsy-Tacy high school 
story; illus. by Vera Neville. Crowell 
1948 256p illus $2.50 

to: “Betsy was a junior” 
“Betsy-Tacy and Tib tare here) again, this 
time as seniors in the class of 1910 in the town 


of Deep Valley somewhere near Milwaukee.” 
Kirkus 


PINKERTON, KATHRENE SUTHERLAND 
(GEDNEY) 1887- 
A good partner. Harcourt 1948 269p 
$2.50 


“The woods of Wisconsin are the setting 
for this stor; of the partnership of fifteen-year- 
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old Neal Barlett, and his legal guardian, Tom 
Clark, in the operation of a mink farm." - Retail 
bookseller By : 


Ross, MARGARET ISABEL, 1897- 
Green treasure; illus. by Anne Merriman 
Peck. Harper 1948 173p illus $2.50 
“Plant exploration was fifteen-year-old 
Burr McCliure’s major interest in life and that 
it was which caused him to go to Florida. But 
it was José, a little m who became his 
friend, that started a chain of events which took 
him on 2 plant exploring expedition around the 
world.” Huntting 


WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH 
Sunnycove. Morrow 1948 256p $2.50 
The experiences of homely but ambitious 
Vicky Lind in the student workshop at Sunny- 
cove Playhouse, a Connecticut summer theater 
where she had to prove her ability as an actress 
among a group of girls, glamorous and beautiful 






—AND STILL YOUNGER 


AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSON) d’, 1904- 

Nils ;by, Ingri & Edgar Parin d’ Aulaire. 
Doubleday 1948 unp illus $2.50 

Nils was an American farm boy of Nor- 

wegian extract, with dreams of being a cowboy. 

Whes his grandmother sent him a beautiful pair 

of hand knit long stockings from Norway, a 
crisis arose which he mastered in the end 


DUVOISIN, ROGER ANTOINE, 1904- 

Four corners of the world; written & illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. Knopf 1948 128p 
illus map $3 

As a young swineherd in the Spanish 
village of Trujillo, Francisco Pizarro dreamed 
that he would some be a bold conqueror in 
faraway lands. How fully he was to fulfill his 
dreams is told in this story 


Garst, Doris SHANNON, 1899- 

Wish on an apple, by Shannon Garst ; illus. 
by Jon Nielson. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1948 19ipillus $2 

What tomboy Dale, eleven, and Larry 

Walker, thirteen, wished for most of all was a 

place of their own im Oregon with their Mother 

and Dad, and a steady job for Dad. The chil- 
dren are instrumental in making the wish come 
true, by their willing work 


GBISEL, THEODOR SEUSS, 1904- 

Thidwick, the big-hearted moose; written 
and illus. by Dr Seuss ;pseud,. Ran- 
dom house 1948 unp illus $2 

Trouble started for the big-hearted moose 
when he allowed a go> ane A tide on his 
horns. Soon many self-invited guests ® 
came to live there, and overran their welcome. 


How the moose rid himself of his cumbersome 


house guests makes a surprise ending. Written 
in verse form 












HOLLING, HOLLING CLANCY, 1900: 
Seabird; written and illus. by Holling 
Clancy Holling. Houghton 1948 58p 
illus $3 oe 
Seabird is an ivory gull carved by Ezra 
Brown when he was just a boy while on a 
whaler in 1832. It brought luck and good sail- 
ing to him and to his descendants on all the 
seven seas, and through many years of thrilling 
sea adventures. istingui pictures illus- 
trate the sights which the Seabird and four 
generations of men saw 


LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 
Robbut ; a tale of tails. Viking 1948 94p 
illus $2.50 

For helping the magician out of a trap, 
Robbut the rabbit was granted his dearest wish: 
to have a different tail. He tries a cat's tail, a 
snake's tail and a fox tail—but finally makes a 
sensible selection 
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MEEK, STERNER ST PAUL, 1894- 
Boots; the story of a working sheep dor 
Knopf 1948 234p $2.50 

Boots, a border collie, and Bob Mcleod 
the son of a sheep rancher, togetiier worked ¢! 
Wyoming range. Through raging blizzards and 
biting cold; through good weather and bad ¢! 
two of them were always together keeping ¢! 
flocks intact and outsmarting rustlers 


OLps, ELIZABETH, 1897- 
Riding the rails. Houghton 1948 4; 
illus $2.50 

A picture book about the history of ra: 
roads in the United States. It tells how ¢! 
people used to be afraid of steam engines, « 
how Peter Cooper raced his locomotive, “T: 
Thumb,” against a horse! It shows how a ra 
road was built right across the country and | 
many different kinds of failroad cars there 
today 
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